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Features This Week 


Past, Present and Future 


A Prominent Aviation Underwriier Presents a Timely 
Picture of Current Problems and Developments in 
the Infant Braneh of the Industry. 


Seasonal Fire Losses 


William J. Rodda, Chief Engineer of the Under- 
writers’ Association of the District of Columbia Ex- 
plains Twenty-Years’ Experience in His Territory. 


Selling Fidelity Bonds 


New York Indemnity Manager Declares That There 
Are Two Essentials: An Understanding of Your 
Clieni’s Needs and a Knowledge What to Do About 
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Casualty and Surety Year Book 


Annual Publication of Statistics Showing Transac- 
tions in Accident. Liability, Plate Glass and Work- 
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Insurance— 


field workers. 


H. K. Lindsley, President 


A Great Mid-Western Institution 


Dedicated to unsurpassed service in everything pertaining to the business of Life 


And that, among many other things, includes, for the Agent: 


An annual vacation convention—two years ago a seven day cruise of the 
Great Lakes; last year Yellowstone Park; this year a “return” to Colorado’s 
beautiful Troutdale-in-the-Pines, affording the opportunity of intimate and 
helpful contact with the Company’s managing Officers and with one’s fellow 


We need more representatives, and invite your correspondence. 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Frank B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 
Wichita, Kansas 


“POLICIES THAT PROTECT” 





J. H. Stewart, Vice-President 
















































Tough Times? 
NO— 


Not for the Widow and Children of 
the Husband and Father who, 
through wise foresight, left it to 

sad Insurance to cancel the Mortgage and supply their 
eeds— 





* * «& 

Not for the Sons and Daughters of a thoughtful Parent 
who, passing on, left it to Life Insurance to secure to 
them Educational Training or help them embark in 
Business— 

* * # 

Not for the Business Man whose partner, like himself, in- 
sured in his favor and left it to Life Insurance to enable 
him to purchase the interest of decedent’s estate— 

* * ® 


Not for the Professional Man or Woman who is leaving it 
to Life Insurance to give courage, comfort and hope 
the while they plan and strive and build and succeed— 

* * * 


Not for the Merchant, the Investor, the Capitalist, even the 
Philanthropist v-hose assets may, for a time, kecome mostly 
any and everythiny except Ready Cash—Life Insurance 
is the world’s quietest, quickest, surest, cheapest Money— 

* * 

Not for the Clerk, the Salesman, the Teacher, the Laboring 
Men, «hether employed or temporarily idle, if they, too, 
have been foresighted and wise, and kept their Life In- 
surance in reserve for whatever Contingencies— 

* & 


Not for the Underwriter, man or woman, who loves Human- 
ity and feels conscientiously impelled to carry the Gospel 
of Life Insurance into the Highways and By-Ways where 
thousands of intelligent and industrious men and women 
are waiting and anxious to have its Benefits explained— 
to have their Road made Brighter through their Load 
made Lighter— 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT 
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BIG 
TEN 


The highest honor offered by NwNL to its fieldmen is mem- 
bership in its Big Ten. The Big Ten are the agents who 
rank highest in a point contest—points being awarded for 
volume of production, conservation of business, settlement 
with application, self-improvement, etc. 

The Big Ten are winners of a pentathlon—they are all- 
round life underwriters. 

For the Club year just completed NwNL’s Big Ten are: 








E. C. Henkel 
Howard W. Yerxa 
W. O. Westafer 
E. N. Ney 
C. R. Rothenberg 





F. H. Collins 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0. J. ARNOLD, pacscent 


STRONG~> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Life Insurance and the Cost 


of Living 


By FrReperick L. HorrMan, LL.D. 
Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Life Insurance Company of America 


bution on the relation of life in- 

surance to the standard of living 
has recently been published in the 
Monthly Labor Review for June, 1930, 
well deserving of thoughtful considera- 
tion. The investigation concerns Ford 
employees in Detroit and vicinity and 
is based on a painstaking analysis of 
family budgets of 1730 married men, 
receiving about $7 a day or more. 
These men, it is explained, were inter- 
viewed in the factory by trained agents 
of the Bureau of Labor. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine how a select type of average 
family lived on approximately a $7 
wage. The average wage for the men 
considered was $6.78 a day. Based on 
100 standard families of this type, of 
an average of 4.5 persons to a family, 
and with an annual income of about 
$1,711.87, it is shown that: life insur- 
ance was represented by an annual ex- 
penditure of $59.16 or 3.4 per cent of 
the yearly expenses. 

As far back as Feb. 7, 1906, in an 
article contributed to THE SPECTATOR 


| N exceedingly interesting contri- 
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on family expenditures for insurance, I 
gave information on the same subject 
for 2567 families with an average in- 
come of $827.19, with an average an- 
nual expenditure for life insurance of 
$29.55. Of the total families investi- 
gated at the time, 65.8 per cent carried 
insurance. According to the present 
investigation, the average expenditure 
for life insurance of families carrying 
insurance was $68.01. The proportion 
carrying insurance was 87 per cent 
against 65.8 per cent as shown by the 
earlier investigation. The average 
amount of life insurance carried was 
$2,076. The distribution of annual pre- 
mium payments was as follows: Fam- 
ilies paying under $50 a year, 31 per 
cent; families paying from $50 to $100 
a year, 55.2 per cent; the remainder 
paid from $100 to $250 a year. 

These statistics may be compared or 
contrasted with certain other expendi- 
tures for miscellaneous items. Thus 
the average expenditure for accident 
insurance was $12.05 per family. Only 
four of the total 100 families carried 
such insurance. The average amount 


paid for property insurance was $8.05. 
Only 8 families carried such insurance. 
Expenditures on account of church and 
other religious organizations averaged 
$12.17; lodges, clubs and _ societies, 
$11.67; charity, $2.43; motion pictures, 
$6.45; newspapers, $12.06; magazines 
and periodicals, $3.04; tobacco, $22.72; 
automobiles, $211.13; but this is for the 
cost of automobiles bought mostly on 
the installment plan by 19 families out 
of the 100 investigated. Automobile 
upkeep on the part of 47 families out 
of the 100 was $78.02. Additional ex- 
penses for garage rent on the part of 
6 families averaged $29.67. The dif- 
ficulty of course, in all such compari- 
sons is that not all the 100 families 
carried particular items of expenditure, 
but in most of the instances I have 
given the actual numbers reporting. 
The number of families having auto- 
mobiles out of the 100 was 47; those 
having radio loud speaker, 35; radios, 
36; sewing machines, 80; electric 
vacuum cleaners, 19; pianos, 13; wash- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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ASUELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





HE Congress of the United States 
seldom is without pending legisla- 
tion having to do with old age pensions. 
Fortunately, perhaps, all such bills re- 
main “pending” until they have died a 
natural death. The problem is a com- 
plex one and difficult enough even as a 
State measure, where it properly be- 
longs if old age security is to be sought 
in legislative halls. 

oe * * 


OU may rest assured, however, 

that this comparatively happy 
state of affairs will not forever prevail. 
The problem is one that touches deeply 
into the sensibilities of all classes; one 
that grows more vital as it is more and 
more widely recognized, and it is fair 
to assume that determined effort to 
legislate pensions will become a Na- 
tional movement before many more spe- 
cial sessions have been called. 


* * * 


TILL another and equally pressing 
S question which may be taken up by 
the law makers of the Union is that of 
unemployment. Loss of income due to 
sickness, death and accident all have 
been covered through insurance. Un- 
employment often is responsible for 
economic emergencies just as tragic as 
those brought about by insurable 
factors but barring a small percentage 
of union aid, no relief is available to 
the great army of breadwinners who 
from time to time find themselves out 
of employment through no fault of 
their own. A child without sufficient 
food is bound to suffer whether his 
father lies in bed with a broken leg or 
is tramping the streets in search of a 
job that cannot be found. This factor, 
too, is certain to be made the subject of 
future social legislation unless it is 
solved by private interests. 

aK * * 


LREADY, in fact, one may view a 
A substantial shadow of this coming 
event. Heywood Broun, one of the 
most widely known newspaper column- 
ists in the United States and famed 
crusader for all things progressive, 
has been nominated for Congress in his 
home district in New York. Toss- 
ing his hat into the ring Mr. Broun 
promised, if and when elected, to do 
something about unemployment—right 
away. He declared unemployment in- 
surance and old age pensions to be the 
answer. Not many people concede 
Broun a chance of election as he is 
running on the Socialist ticket, but the 
sentiment actuating the candidate will 
gain ground as time goes on. 


URING the two weeks that have 

passed since I began solving the 
Edison problem of which three to save 
of the eight-member expedition of 
which I am the head, there have, nat- 
urally enough, been many problems to 
solve involved by the delay caused by 
the fact that I can only employ one 
column a week. As those casualty read- 
ers who have followed the affair so far 
will recall, I have decided to save my- 
self—more or less for scientific pur- 
poses—and the elder of the two guides. 
For a slightly selfish moment I thought 
perhaps I had better select the sec- 
ond guide also to be saved in case any- 
thing happened to the first one. 

* * * 

VEN aged scientists, speaking of 
K selfishness, apparently are not as 
thoroughly devoid of such human frail- 
ties as I should like to suppose. The 
one in my expedition has been unusu- 
ally friendly since he knew of the de- 
cision I am forced to make. Up to the 
time we were lost he was apt to be very 
short with me when I would propound 
to him such a reasonable question as 
what did he think of the extension of 
Aitken’s general theorem of interpola- 
tion to the Everett types. And, as the 
saying is, he turned on his heel when I 
asked him if he agreed with Von Alfred 
Manes’ fine work, “Versicherungswe- 
sen: System der Versicherungswirt- 


schaft.” 
. * * ok 


ET bygones be bygones, say I, so 
when he smiled at me this morn- 
ing and remarked, “When do you think 
we had better start?” it dawned on me 
that he was cleverly adopting the the- 
ory of the insurance salesman that 
there was no question that the pros- 
pect would buy the policy. He was 
trying to stampede me into taking him 
as the third party! 


* * * 

HAT was a bit too thick. I did not 

hesitate to let him know that the 
matter was by no means settled. There 
was his wife to be considered—though 
not much—his child, my best friend and 
my fiancee. Moreover, the ancient sci- 
entist carries a large endowment pol- 
icy, and I doubt if the insurance com- 
pany concerned would thank me. 

* * * 

ND, in fact, if he had not made 
fered tactless gesture I might have 
selected him at once because his scien- 
tific knowledge might have come in 
very handy, but as it is I shall have to 
think the whole matter over more care- 
fully and that will take, I fear, an- 
other column. 





RESENTLY another Barrymore 
will appear behind the footlights 
in the person of Ethel Barrymore Colt, 
daughter of Ethel Barrymore, and 
granddaughter of Maurice and Geor- 
gianna Drew Barrymore. Miss Colt is 
a member of the ninth generation of 
the most famous stage family in the 
United States, and the difference be- 
tween her stage debut and that of any 
other eighteen-year-old schoolgirl is 
painfully obvious. What little trick 
she will add to the famous repertoire 
of mannerisms common in her distin- 
guished family is a matter of specula- 
tion. No matter what the play, her 
mother never fails to appear before a 
stage window of the French or case- 
ment variety stroking her neck. John 
has a curious habit of flicking his nose 
with a crooked forefinger when deliver- 
ing a humorous line. As for Lionel, 
I think, and evidently he does too, that 
he has the most devastating sneer of 
any actor in the world. Miss Colt 
might try combining all three, although 
there would be some danger of poach- 
ing on the Fairbanks’ preserves which 
hold all options on dexterity as a point 


of dramatic style. 
. - & 


OWEVER, if she inherits any of 

the Barrymore technique for put- 
ting on a good and convincing show 
against any odds, we can let the other 
matter go. Since she is to appear first 
under the watchful guidance of her 
mother in a Negro part in a dramatiza- 
tion of Julia Peterkin’s Pulitzer prize 
novel “Scarlet Sister Mary” there is 
every reason to believe that her initial 
performance will be more or less spot- 
less. But let her come out in the open 
alone, where the buzzards can get at 
her, and then we’ll see. One thing cer- 
tain is that she won’t lack publicity 


while there are columns to write. 
ok * * 


N speaking of actors, actresses and 

forgetting insurance, it is comfort- 
ing to note that the theatre is looking 
up. When we can have things like 
“The Green Pastures” and “Lysis- 
trata,” Cardinal Hayes to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, all is not as bad 
as it might be. Go to the former and 
feel as mellow as you ever would with 
two or three “retainers,” as the gentle- 
man on my left calls them, under your 
belt, or go to the latter and roar just 
as lustily as your companion will per- 
mit, and you will have fulfilled the only 
two reasons for which a play should be 
written. That, of course, is my opinion 
and if you differ, “Don’t write—tele- 
graph.” 
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New York’s Superintendent 
of Insurance 


ITHOUT intention of ad- 

verse criticism of Governor 
Roosevelt we believe it is high 
time the appointment of a super- 
intendent of insurance for the 
State of New York be made. Al- 
bert Conway, whose record in 
that position, though brief, was 
a credit to his ability and integ- 
rity and to the wisdom of the 
governor in making the appoint- 
ment, left the position to take up 
his duties on the Kings County 
Court bench more than a month 
and a half ago, leaving the in- 
surance department of the larg- 
est State in the Union without 
a head. It need hardly be said 
that the position of superinten- 
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dent of insurance of New York is 
the most important position of 


such a nature in the United 
States. It might said, in the 
world. 

New York State has been for- 
tunate in the men that in the 
past have held this position. To 
go back only a few years there 
have been, before Mr. Conway, 
such excellent executives as 
Beha, Phillips, Stoddard and 
others who brought distinction 
to the high office they held and 
did their part in making the State 
supervision of insurance both ef- 
fective and sensible—an aid to 
the companies and to the agents 
and, above all, to the public that 
paid for the various forms of 
protection obtainable. 

The department has not gone to 
pot nor has there been any slack- 
ing up of its functioning during 
the month and a half it has gone 
along without a superintendent 
of insurance. There are capable 
men in charge and Deputy Super- 
intendent Thomas M. Behan is 
entirely competent to see that 
there is no let down. But it is 
highly desirable that the office 
of superintendent, provided for 
by law, be filled without undue 
delay when a vacancy occurs. 

THE SPECTATOR has no candi- 
date. A number of men, as the 
saying is, “have been prominent- 
ly mentioned.” Among these are 
Edward Ward McMahon of 
Brooklyn, Judge Coyle of West- 
chester County, Francis P. Ward, 
second deputy superintendent, 
and others. But, to repeat, it 
would seem to be highly advisable 
that the appointment be not 
much longer delayed. The reason 
for delay is not apparent and the 
best interests of insurance in 
New York State, and so for the 
country at large, demand that the 
New York Insurance Department 
should not be without a head. 


URING July last the fire loss 
in the United States, as com- 
puted from reports made to the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers by its member companies, 


5 





amounted to $34,847,750, this 
sum being about $3,000,000 
greater than the loss in June last, 
and about $3,000,000 larger than 
the loss in July, 1929. The sum 
named brings the total loss for 
the first seven months of this 
year up to $277,147,486, and this 
amount is about $15,000,000 
greater than that for the first 
seven months of 1929. In the five 
months remaining in the current 
year, it is hoped that the fire 
waste will decline sufficiently to 
lower the total for the twelve 
months so that it will not exceed 
that for last year, when the losses 
amounted to $422,215,128. 


A Common Exaggeration 


BOUT the surest and quick- 
est way of gaining an inter- 
ested audience at any time, and 
especially just at this moment, is 
to attack any and all things in the 
ostensible interest of the aged un- 
employed. Periodic outbursts 
from individuals seeking public- 
ity for whatever cause, but al- 
ways decrying group insurance, 
pensions and all other construc- 
tive measures, can be expected 
with all the regularity of death 
and taxes. 

Old age security—or old age 
want, as the destructionists would 
have it—is, of course, a subject 
very close to the lives of every- 
one, which explains the readiness 
of newspapers to give space to 
reams of misinformation con- 
cerning working conditions faced 
by all over forty-five. The com- 
monest falsehood in the lot is the 
statement that group insurance 
has tended to bar the older work- 
er from gainful employment. The 
truth is that group insurance has, 
aside from its obvious benefits, 
caused a material extension in 
the productive life of the worker 
who chooses to remain with the 
same employer and furthermore 
has in no wise militated against 
the man past fifty who is seeking 
new work. 

There comes a time, naturally, 
when total and permanent dis- 
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ability are brought about by su- 
perannuation. But this has noth- 
ing to do with hiring age limits. 

This exaggeration concerning 
discrimination against those past 
middle age is not a new develop- 
ment. It first arose in England 
more than a hundred years ago 
and has been mooted ever since. 
An official investigation in 1909 
proved the allegations of discrim- 
ination to be largely unfounded. 

In America the same procedure 
has held and as late as 1929 a 
thorough survey of conditions 
conducted by Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., showed the same 
charge to again have been greatly 
overstressed. It is true and per- 
haps inevitable that during pe- 
riods of depression such as we are 
now emerging from the older 
worker will suffer to a greater 
extent from unemployment than 
will the younger men. On the 
whole, however, and during nor- 
mal times, the situation is far 
from discouraging. In all indus- 
tries save railroads and public 
utilities, the man of fifty or sixty 
is in a more secure position than 
ever before. For instance, in the 
steel industry the proportion of 
employed persons between the 
ages of forty-five and fifty-four 
has been increased 61 per cent 
during the last twenty years; 
those from fifty-five to sixty-four, 
142 per cent; and sixty-five and 
over, 143 per cent. Other manu- 
facturing industries show the 
same encouraging trend, but in 
lesser degree. 

Speaking on this subject at the 
last meeting of the Personnel 
Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association, Murray W. 
Latimer, of the Industrial Coun- 
selors, Inc., said that the difficulty 
of a person over forty-five obtain- 
ing a job in recent years has been 
greatly exaggerated and pointed 
out that in four employment 
offices in 1928 a study revealed 
that there was no discrimination 
against older persons until the 
age of fifty-five and that persons 
between that age and sixty-four 
had, on the average, about three- 


Editorial 





fourths as much chance of ob- 
taining employment as a person 
of thirty-five. Age limits were 
declared to be due primarily to 
the fact that many jobs had ex- 
acting requirements which older 
persons were not able to meet. 


New York Life Mortgage Loans 

Mortgage loan investments amount- 
ing to nearly $37,500,000 were made by 
the New York Life Insurance Company 









during the first seven months of 1930, 
an indication of the high favor of this 
form of investment. 

The loans were distributed through- 
out 33 states and Canada and were sub- 
divided as follows: 309 apartment 
house loans for $14,068,575, 131 busi- 
ness property loans for $14,025,815, 
and 1,457 residential loans for $9,378,- 
799. The portion loaned within Great- 
er New York itself was $11,044,250. 
The total outstanding mortgage loan 
investment of the company on Aug. 1, 
1930, amounted to 31,044 loans for 
$571,856,528. 











harvest of regrets. 
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Uneasy Lies This Head! 


The otherwise well-intentioned man who postpones 


the acquiring of adequate life insurance often reaps a 


Aglow with health he in- 
tends to protect his fam- 
ily “some day.” 


Then, he suddenly finds 
that health is a fleeting 
thing and that his is lost, 
so that he CAN’T IN- 
SURE his life. 


He pays for his neglect in 
worry, and his family may 
pay for his neglect in pov- 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFFiELp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Life Sales for July 
Show Decrease 





Drop of One and a Half Per 
Cent Under Production for 
Same Period Last Year 





Industrial Holds Steady 





Group and: Ordinary Insurance 
Account for Losses; Year’s 


Total Still Ahead of 1929 


New York, Aug. 14.—Life insurance 
production continues to hold its own. 
New business during July of this year 
was one-tenth of one per cent less than 
during July of last year. It is note- 
worthy that July of last year broke all 
records for that month, having exceeded 
July of 1928 by 17.8 per cent. New 
production during the ffirst seven 
months of this year was 1.5 per cent 
greater than for the same period of 
1929. These facts are shown by a 
compilation forwarded today by the 
Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents to the United States Department 
of Commerce for official use. The re- 
port combines the records of new life 
insurance production—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions 
—of forty-four member companies hav- 
ing 82 per cent of the total life insur- 
ance in all United States legal reserve 
companies. 

For July, new ordinary insurance of 
these companies amounted to $714,748,- 
000 against $722,451,000 in 1929—a de- 
crease of 1.1 per cent. New industrial 
insurance amounted to $247,506,000 
against $223,680,000 in 1929—an in- 
crease of 10.7 per cent. New group 
insurance was $130,036,000 against 
$147,658,000 last year—a decrease of 
11.9 per cent. The aggregate of all 
classes for July of 1930 was $1,092,- 
290,000 against $1,093,789,000 for July 
of 1929—a decrease of one-tenth of one 
per cent. 
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For the first seven months of this 
year, new ordinary insurance amounted 
to $5,384,523,000 against $5,241,792,000 
during the corresponding period of last 
year—a gain of 2.7 per cent. New 
industrial insurance was $1,725,898,000 


(Concluded on page 11) 








Joins Pan-American as 
Advertising Manager 

John Murphy of Dallas, Tex., joined 
the Pan American Life on Aug. 18, and 
will have charge of all of the company’s 
advertising and will edit its house 
organ. Mr. Murphy will also assist in 
a comprehensive sales promotion plan 
which T, M. Simmons, manager of 
United States Agencies has under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Murphy has had eleven years 
experience with the Southland Life, of 
Dallas, the last five of which he was 
assistant to Lorry Jacobs, director of 
public relations. He is very well known 
in life insurance and _ advertising 
circles in Dallas, having served the 
Dallas Advertising League as secre- 
tary. 





John Murphy 


Life Company Merger 
Approved 


Reinsurance Life Stockhold- 
ers Accept Security Life 
Offer for Holdings 





Deal Virtually Completed 





Purchasing Company Will Have 
Over $130,000,000 Insurance in 
Force in Consolidation 

Cuicaco, Aug. 19.—The proposed 
merger of the Reinsurance Life Com- 
pany of America with the Security Life 
Insurance Company of America was 
approved by the stockholders of the 
former company here last week and the 
contracts have been signed. They are 
expected to receive prompt approval 
by the State Insurance Department, 
and the consolidation is expected to be 
consummated within the very near fu- 
ture. 

Stockholders of the Reinsurance Life 
at their meeting, at which 85 per cent 
of the company’s stock was represented, 
voted unanimously to accept the guar- 
antee of $137.50 a share for the 10,000 
shares outstanding that was made by 
the Security Life, this sum to be paid 
upon liquidation of the reinsurance 
company’s assets after the business is 
merged with the Security. Thus the 
Security has guaranteed $1,375,000 for 
the business of the Reinsurance Life. 

According to Machir J. Dorsey, presi- 
dent of the Security, the Reinsurance 
will be maintained as the reinsurance 
division of the Security and all of its 
present personnel will be retained to 
operate it. 

The merger gives the Security total 
insurance in force in excess of $1390,- 
000,000, as the Reinsurance on Dec. 31 
carried $65,687,690 on its books and the 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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Connecticut Proposes Old 
Age Pensions 





Federation of Labor Baking Bill 
Which Would Pay All Over 
65 Years $9.00 Weekly 


A new drive on old age pensions as 
. a law is being made in Connecticut by 
the State Federation of Labor and ten 
affiliated organizations. John J. Egan, 
Secretary of the Federation in Con- 
necticut, is reasponsible for the state- 
ment that the bill would cost about 
$10,000,000 a year. 

As for benefits, under the proposed 
plan, $9 a week would be paid every 
imdigent person over 65 years of age 
who can prove a residence of more 
than 15 years’ duration in the state, 
and with certain other qualifications 
having to do with citizenship and im- 
prisonment. 

Payments to those benefited, Mr. 
Egan anticipates, would be made in 
cash, monthly, but thus far no provis- 
ions for the revenue have materialized. 
Assuming that this movement in Con- 
necticut meets with the same success 
that it has enjoyed in 11 other states, 
including New York and California, 
it is probable that the state, county 
and cities will share the cost on an 
equitable pro-rata basis. It is claimed 
by a number of statisticians who have 
made a study of this particular prob- 
lem that the cost under a pension plan 
would go below what is now paid by 
the citizens of the state to support 
poor houses and such other institu- 
tions. 


Family Income Policy 





New Policy Issued by Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life 


Policies under what has become pop- 
ularly known as the “Family Income 
Plan,” will be issued by the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass., beginning Sept. 1, 
according to an official announcement 
by the company. 

This policy is designed to provide 
that, during the period of family life 
when the children are growing, a larg- 
er income will be available in the event 
of the death of the head of the family 
than would otherwise be possible with- 
out dissipating the principal sum. 

The policy also provides that in event 
of the insured’s death within a definite 
period from the date of issue of the 
policy the beneficiary will receive a 
monthly income of one per cent of the 
sum insured, payable until the end of 
the period selected, at which time the 
monthly income ceases and the sum in- 
sured is payable. 


Life Insurance 


If the insured outlives the selected 
period, the premium under the contract 
is reduced tothe. Ordinary Life rate 
as of the original date of issue and 
upon his subsequent. death the sum in- 
sured is payable exactly as under the 
Ordinary Life ‘plan. 

Age Limits—Disability and Acci- 
dental Death Benefits—The contract 
will be issued for ages 20 to 55, inclu- 
sive, on the lives of men and women. 
Disability and Accidental Death Bene- 
fits for each $1,000 of the sum insured 
may be added subject to the usual 
limits as to age and amount for these 
features. The Accidental Death Bene- 
fit premiums per $1,000 of sum insured 
will be those shown for an Ordinary 


in the day’s work. 


N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. The 
Company’s 3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sun- 
light and quiet possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 
20th Century utilities and conveniences that multiply human effciency 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Life contract. The amount of the acci- 
dental death benefit will be paid in one 
sum only upon receipt of proof of such 
death. 

This policy is written on a ten year 
and twenty year plan and the income 
benefits amount to one per ‘cent. per 
month on the face of the policy. 

The rates for the family income 
policy on the ten and twenty year plan 
at quinquennial ages, are as follows: 


Regular Premium Per $1,000—Family 
Income Policy 


First After First After 
10 Years 10 Years 20 Years 20 Years 

20 $19.82 $18.01 $21.93 $18.01 
25 22.04 20.14 24.36 20.14 
30 24.85 22.85 27.63 22.85 
35 28.65 26.35 32.25 26.35 
40 33.90 30.94 38.93 30.94 
45 41.26 37.09 48.78 37.09 
50 51.60 45.45 63.02 45.45 
55 66.26 56.93 83.55 56.93 
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Insurance Advertisers to Vie 
for Award 





Silver Cup Offered to Company 
Submitting Best Copy at 
Conference 


The Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference announces the offer of a hand- 
some silver cup to the company sub- 
mitting the best piece of printed adver- 
tising matter; series of newspaper or 
other publication advertisements; pos- 
ters; folders; stuffers, or other adver- 
tising matter at its annual meeting in 
Milwaukee, Sept. 28 to Oct. 1. The 
material submitted must have been used 
within a period not exceeding eighteen 
months prior to Sept. 1 of this year. 

Entries are to be sent to C. E. 
Rickerd, president of the conference, at 
640 Temple Avenue, Detroit, Mich., and 
must reach him on or before Sept. 15. 
The material must be securely wrapped 
and all transportation charges prepaid. 
Receipt will be acknowledged and the 
entries returned to the contestants at 
the close of the meeting. 

A statement must be forwarded with 
each entry: explaining the basic ele- 
ments taken into consideration in the 
planning and administration of the ad- 
vertising, or the “reason why” behind 
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The Trophy Offered 


the piece of advertising. If results were 
obtained, the exhibitor must relate how, 
and to what extent. 

The executive committee has not 
named the judges as yet, but they will 
be men who are skilled and ex- 
perienced in advertising, and in no 
way connected with the insurance busi- 
ness nor with any publication or agency 
devoted to insurance. 


Reliance Life Election 





Two New Officers and a Director 
Elected by the Board 
Last Week 


Two officers and a director of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh were elected at a meeting 
of the board of directors in Pittsburgh, 
Aug. 12, to fill vacancies caused by the 
death of George C. Moore. 

William J. Snodgrass, for 27 years 
assistant treasurer of the company, was 
elected treasurer. He is one of three 
original employees of Reliance Life 
who now hold high offices in it. 

Alan D. Reynolds was elected assis- 
tant treasurer. Mr. Reynolds has been 
employed in the Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank since 1914, for the past 
seven years as secretary to the presi- 
dent. ‘He also is treasurer and a di- 
rector of the Brashear Association. . 

James B. Haines, Jr., was elected a 
director. Until he retired a year ago, 
Mr. Haines was president of the James 
B. Haines and Sons Company of Pitts- 
burgh. He is vice-president of the 
Baton Coal Company and a director of 
the Farmers Deposit National Bank, 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., Greens- 
burg-Connellsville Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, Ligonier Valley Supply Com- 
pany, National Union Fire Insurance 
Company and the National Union In- 


demnity Company. 


Canadian Life Business 





by 


Increase in Terminations 
Lapse and Surrender Shows 
Material Increase 

OTTAWA, CANADA, Oct. 19.—An in- 
crease last year in the lapsation and 
surrendering of life insurance policies 
in Canada is revealed by figures from 
the reports of the Dominion Insurance 
Department. 

There is no problem connected with 
the life insurance business which has 
received more attention from the offi- 
cials and executives of the companies 
during the past few years than the 
question of lapsation. The companies 
spend every year large sums of money 
in endeavoring to prevent policies from 
lapsing and to secure the revival 
policies that have lapsed. The follow- 
ing figures indicate that the efforts of 
the companies to control the lapsing 
and surrender of life insurance con- 
tracts is not having the looked-for re- 
sult. 

The amount of business lapsed 
during the year was $322,505,807, or 
29.37 per cent of the gross new busi- 
ness written, as compared with $298,- 
524,107 and 28.56 per cent respectively 
in 1928. The total amount surrendered 
was $134,216,304, or 12.22 per cent of 
the gross new business written, which 
must be compared with $110,186,395 
and 10.54 per cent respectively in 1928. 
Combining lapsed and_ surrendered 
business we have for 1929 a total of 
$456,722,111, or 41.59 per cent of the 
gross new business written and for 
1928, $408,710,502, or 39.10 per cent of 
the business written in that year. 
There is, therefore, an increase of 0.81 
per cent in lapses in 1929 and an in- 
crease of 1.68 per cent in surrenders 
over the same period. Combining 
lapses and surrenders there is an in- 
crease of 2.49 per cent in 1929 as com- 
pared with 1928. 

The following table shows the 
amount terminated by lapse and sur- 
render with percentage to new business 


- written for the past seven years: 


Per 
Year Lapses Surrender Cent 
1923.... $218,420,860 $73,362,536 46.3 
1924 231,906,653 80,594,886 44.72 
1925.... 255,111,942 90,920,162 42.9 
1926.... 257,522,843 92'937,766 38.5 
1927 284,481,784 105,069,919 40.8 
1928.... 298,524,107 110,186,395 39.1 
1929 322,505,807 134,216,304 41.59 


The regrettable feature of the life 
insurance business in Canada is the 
large amount of insurance which passes 
off the books of the companies by lapse 
through failure to collect the renewal 
premiums. The proportion of lapsed 
policies varies widely from year to 
year, the variation corresponding with 
industrial and financial conditions. The 
high ratios in the years 1923-24 and 
1929 are particularly noticeable. 
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A MULTIPLE LINE 


Backed by Prompt, Efficient Service 


























A Combination that increases results 
and multiplies the Agent’s income 









With its Home Office situated at the Hub of the 
Nation—St. Louis, ““The City surrounded by the 
United States,’’—the Missouri State Life is able to 
give to its representatives prompt, efficient service in 
the handling of all matters pertaining to solicitation, 
underwriting and claim payments. And through its 
multiple line of Life, Accident and Health, Group 


and Salary Savings, the Company offers representa- 








tives an exceptional opportunity to multiply the results 






of their daily work and thereby multiply their income. 





Insurance in force 
now over 


$1,245,000,000.00 










Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
Hillsman Taylor, President 


ST. LOUIS 
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LIFE SALES FOR JULY—(Concluded from page 7) 


NEW as FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES 
D DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—-44 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 
Ps companies have 82 per cent of the total business outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve companies) 








1929 over 7 over 
1928 929 


Month 1928 1929 193 Per Cent Per Gent 





ORDINARY INSURANCE 



































January ......... $580,462,000 $659,843,000 $712,855,000 13.7 8.0 
Wabrgry «.< 2 «5% 655,406,000 683,542,000 730,735,000 4.3 6.9 
REMCCOE ars dic oh we 781,122,000 830,244,000 884,535,000 6.3 6.5 
BIS Se silo Bae ore 710, 435, 000 793,786,000 839,531,000 aN Ry: 5.8 
WS Ved ere euneslerres 757,879,000 801,698,000 776,394,000 5.8 —3.2 
AURA. oe ase-ai sie eiotaae 755,699,000 750,228,000 725,725,000 —0.7 —3.3 
SAG ssn Rice cous 660,062,000 722,451,000 714,748,000 9.5 —1.1 
$4,901,065,000 $5,241,792,000 $5,384,523,000 7.0 2.7 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
JaWUGEy (6 sdiccsceas $236,303,000 $265,998,000 $218,027,000 12.6 —18.0 
BeDrPuary <-..065 56% 221,949,000 230,779,000 212,813,000 4.0 —7.8 
March ........-. 273,551,000 274:824'000 264,415,000 0.5 —3.8 
259,962 256,279,000 241,129,000 —1.4 —5.9 
A Eph cise ey 230,083,000 FLA —4.3 
242,166,000 311,925,000 12.7 28.8 
HER? sig aint rohecere. os 194° 642, 000 223,680, 7000 247,506,000 14.9 10.7 
$1,617,685,000 $1,734,227,000 $1,725,898,000 1.2 —0.5 
GROUP INSURANCE 
PANUGIS” - oisc.cesn cnc $46,841,000 $98, 637,000 $64,313,000 110.6 —34.8 
February « «+ 00<> 91,505,000 58, 7000 59,9 30,000 —36.0 ye 
WEGSGE,  aiiw owes cisias 57,986,000 64, 813, 000 73,234,000 11.8 13.0 
BT orate ts witenree 62,007,000 72/238'000 113,514,000 16.5 S71 
ES <> case area 205,195,000 109,827,000 91,263,000 —46.5 —16.9 
SOMO, hiicivawswienre 113,711,000 106,589,000 106,782,000 —6.3 0.2 
EEC. Soe note ecain-e wre 74,196,000 147, 658, 000 130,036,000 99.0 —11.9 
$651,441,000 $658,369,000 $639,072,000 I a | —2.9 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
January $863,606,000 $1,024,478,000 $995,195,000 18.6 —2.9 
February 968,860,000 972,928,000 1,003,478,000 0.4 3.1 
March 1,112,659,000 1,169,881,000 1,222,184,000 5.1 : 4.5 
BON ccc Meec oe 1,032,404,000 1,122, ,000 1,194,174,000 8.7 6.4 
pO a ree 1,179,470,000 1,152,026,000 1,097,740,000 —2.3 —4.7 
WG. wm cccnccieerees 1,084,292,000 1,098,983,000° 1,144,432,000 1.4 4.1 
EE a rs-sla ui wimee wots 928,900,000 1,093,789,000 1,092,290,000 17.8 —0.1 
$7,170,191,000 $7,634,388,000 $7,749,493,000 6.5 1.5 





against $1,734,227,000—a decrease of 
one-half of one per cent. New group 
insurance was $639,072,000 against 
$658,369,000—a decrease of 2.9 per 
cent. The total of all classes written 
during the first seven months of 1930 
was $7,749,493,000 against $7,634,388,- 
000 during the same period of 1929—an 
increase of 1.5 per cent. 

The new paid-for insurance during 
each of the first seven months of 1928, 
1929 and 1930, with comparative per- 
centages, is shown in the table above. 





Merger Approved 
(Concluded from page 7) 
Security had $64,378,924 in force. Each 
company now has capital of $500,000 
and surplus of $500,000. The Reinsu-:- 
ance Life on Dec. 31 reported assets of 
$1,945,917 while the Security had 

$9,410,627. 

The Security recently passed into the 
control of Mr. Dorsey and his associ- 
ates of Hammond, Ind., who also con- 
trol the Northern States Life of that 
city, Mr. Dorsey being its president. 
The Security is a Virginia corporation, 
having headquarters in Chicago, while 
the Reinsurance Life formerly was an 
Iowa corporation but transferred to 
Illinois jurisdiction last year. 


The insurance in force of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company as of 
July 31, 1930, was $870,076,238. 
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James E. Woodward Will Go 
Back Home 


On Oct. 1 James E. Woodward, vice- 
president and secretary of the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, La., will rejoin the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia in the 
capacity of vice-president. Mr. Wood- 
ward, a native of Richmond, Va., 
started his insurance career with the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia in 
1901, leaving seventeen years ago to 
go with the Pan-American Life. 


AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 








CLOSE 
HARMONY 


Not the voices of the old 
quartette crooning “Sweet 
Adeline” to the moon. 


But our home office and 
agents in the field harmon- 











izing to the tune of Com- 






monwealth Cordial Co-op- 






eration. 


Our national anthem, 





you might say. And it 





gets results! 






Every Common- 





wealth agent knows 





; 






that the home 
office is behind 
him. Ready to 
help wholeheartedly. 
He knows that the full 
resources and experi- 
ence of the company 















are at his command— 





preparation for difficult 





situations, education in 


the possibilities of insur- 






ance, reliable team work 
in his projects. Of 
course, he’s successful! 











COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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 Msdlors Protection | “We want 2,000 copies.. 











In accordance with its progressive plan || ../7 WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 
for up to the minute service to policy- 
holders and agents, the United Life and Ac- WALTER CLUFF’S O wrote the official of 
cident Insurance Company cniamenculdealiite a large life insurance 

company after reading 


ANNOUNCES samedi gg Pigg nt 


EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be 











issued from birth to age fourteen on either short _ Now ready come off the press. 
or long term endowments, including twenty in book form Based upon the experi- 
payment endowment at age 85. Additional bene- ences and experiments of 


fits are also issued with these contracts which " . 
th t of many years educational 
provide for waiver of premium in the even Send for thi S pie ie Rn te 


death or total and permanent disability of the . ' 

premium payor. Book today. = ook —— is 
ng nowle as 

or ieee information write direct ... and Your money a kek tlie al 
rectly. . 








, EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President | d oped. 
UNITED LIFE and accipEeNT || 20n't profit. pire 
INSURANCE COMPANY by reading it! | prem src at 
United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire || EDITION LIMITED! > mo | 


Originators of Life and Accident Insurance United 
in One Policy 




















Do You RECOGNIZE THIS GUY 
“BIG HEARTED AL”? 
HELIVES RIGHTIN YOUR TOWN 


Every town has its “BIG HEARTED AL”—YOU think 
of him, as do all of his neighbors, just as is told of thts 
fellow—only you don’t want to tell him so to his face. 


Hand him a copy of this booklet—dvun’t you say a word— 
just sit back and watch his facial expression while he reads 
it. He can’t resent a word of the story and the chances are, 
when he has finished reading it, he will return it to you 
and ask: “What would ’steen thousand cost me, at my age?” 

The SPECTATOR feels that it is extremely fortunate in being able to offer such a classic to the 


field force, and, that it may enjoy the widest possible circulation, we are publishing it in pamphlet form 
size 4 x 6, 8 pages with illustrations and 4 page cover in 2 colors. 








THIS IS BY H/T. G. HOFFMAN 


Price, single copy, 25 cents 
Wholesale quantity prices quoted on application 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO Publishers NEW YORK 
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ee Politics Interfere With Indian 
Insurance, Bombay Execu- 
™ tive Says 
Political unrest in India is respon- 
iad sible for the falling off of the Indian 
life insurance business during the last 
of few months, in the opinion of Mino- 
ee cher R. E. Bharucha, manager of the 
| firm of Bhrucha & Allen of Bombay. 
1g Mr. Bharucha, who is on a world tour 
ok with his wife and a party of friends, 
ig said last week, when he called at the 
st offices of THE SPECTATOR. “Agents are 
engaging themselves actively in the 
; movement for Indian independence, and 
r1- the life insurance business is suffering 
of as a result.” He did not believe, how- 
al eyer, that mortality rates were exces- 
of 
is r 
a Overcoming 
! Sales 
Resist 
7 : 
| 
a 
mo 


That is the name of a book on 
answering objections which we 
have just published as a sales help 


for our representatives. If you are 
not under contract but are looking 
for an excellent proposition, write 
for a copy of the book to 


J.A.S., 
Agency Dept. 


SECURITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
U1 SJ Binghamton, New York 
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sively. high, and said that there was 
little trouble being caused through 
lapses. 

Mr. Bharucha, a slight but energetic 
young man, has deep feelings of his 
own on the Swaraj movement, and be- 
lieves that the insurance situation, 
among other things, will not be im- 
proved until some compromise is 
brought about between England and 
India, although, he says, he favors the 
dominion status. He came to this coun- 
try by way of China and Japan, and 
sailed on the George Washington of 
the United States Lines on Tuesday 
for London, where he plans to celebrate 
the Parsee New Year, which falls next 
month. He will be back in Bombay by 
Christmas, he said. 
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Columbus, Ohio 


Assets $19,000,000 





The Last Word! | 


Retirement Annuities 

. Educational Endowments 

. Life Income Endowments 

. Continuous Monthly Income 

. All policies participating 

Juvenile with payor feature 

. Investment—2-Year Endowment 

. A $5,000 Special that sells itself 

Family Income, either 10-Year or 20-Year 


If interested in a general 
agency write in confidence 


The Agency Department 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


13 


Western and Southern Notes 


The office of the Western and South- 
ern Life located at 63 Maryland Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has been named the 
Woodlawn District and is under Super- 
intendent J. Fath. 

The Defiance, Ohio, office of the 
Western and Southern has been trans- 
ferred from the Lima District to the 
Toledo South District, and the Find- 
lay, Ohio, office from Fostoria to Lima. 

Assistant Superintendent F. C. Sut- 
ton has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of the Warren, Ohio, district, suc- 
ceeding Superintendent E. D. Porter, 
who has been transferred to the New 
Castle, Pa., district, where he will be 
in charge. 
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In force $111,000,000 
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(Topics of The Connecticut Mutual? 
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Workable Machinery 


To inspire men to new horizons is not 
enough. With us, practical Sales Train- 
ing Methods and tested Sales Aids fur- 
nish the workable machinery for greater 
goals of achievement. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


1846 Over 84 years in Business 1930 























NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 





83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK | 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 











In our Home Office Agency in Rhode Island every 
man is on salary and works directly for the Com- 
pany. The definite income which this. plan makes 
possible is appreciated by our agents. The agent 


is an integral part of the Home Office organiza- 
tion and has an opportunity to increase his income 
by commissions on excess business. If interested, 
write to— 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Providence Rhode Island 





CENTRAL WEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
HAL H. SMITH, PRESIDENT 







We Welcome Inquiries 
from 
Progressive Agents 


Home Office Detroit, Michigan 
Assets . . $3,200,000.00 























PENN MUTUAL’S 
“DID YOU?” 










used with our Golden 






Triangle, unfailingly enables 







the industrious Agent, when 





surveying his earnings at the 







end of the month, to say 






enthusiastically to himself— 


“YOU DiIb™ 

































Maryland ! ! 
| General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 






HAGE WN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 































KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


‘Participating Automobile Insurance 









110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Preperty Damage, Publie Liability 



























(jeneral Accident 


20S FIRE AND LIFE 


7B. ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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C. L. U. Graduates in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 19,— Among the 
graduates of the C. L. U. receiving 
diplomas were seven Baltimoreans who, 
it is understood, received an excep- 
tionally high percentage in the exam- 
inations which were held in this city 
for the degrees. 

Those who received degrees were: 
William P. Stedman, National Life of 
Vermont; George A. Myer, Guardian 
Life of New York; Henry H. McBrat- 
ney, president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Baltimore and State 
Mutual of Worcester representative; 
Fred A. Savage, Jr., New England 
Mutual; Clayton Demarest, Jr., Atlan- 
tie Life; . Graydon Perry, Fidelity 
Mutual; R. K. ‘G. Rice, Equitable Life: 
of Iowa. 





Fidelity Mutual Life Building 


Illuminated 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 18. — Special 
flood lighting equipment has been in- 
stalled at the Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company Building, Twenty- 
fifth Street and the Parkway, which il- 
luminates the building so that it can 
be seen for miles in every direction 
and greatly adds to the artistic effects 
of the Parkway section. 

As all buildings in the Parkway sec- 
tion are built to conform with the artis- 
tic plans of the City Planning Com- 
mission, sometimes at considerable ad- 
ditional cost to the builders, the flood 
lighting will considerably add to the 
general attractiveness of the Parkway 
group of buildings. 





New Production Club Organized 

The “Red Feather Club,” the most 
unusual production club in America, 
began operations on Monday of this 
week. 

The club is made up of 104 agents, 
from 104 different agencies, of 52 com- 
panies. 

The purpose of the club is to see how 
far each member and the club as a 
whole can go forward in production 
under the educational sales course and 
field system of the Insurance Research 
& Review Service. 
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limited production. 


-Address 











Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an ‘un- 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 


clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 























PASSES GOAL SET FOR JAN. 1° 


The Continental American Life 
Insurance Company, Wilmingten, 
Del., announces* that “with ‘the 
close of July the company passed 
the hundred million mark in out- 
standing insurance. President 
Philip Burnet. credits. this. record 
to the large gains resulting from 
the family income policy as il- 
lustrated by the fact that our net 
increase of insurance in force so 
far this year is more than twice 
as great as for the same period 
of last year. 

“With the business growing 
more than twice as rapidly as 
before,” he said, “our second hun- 
dred million will be on the books 
almost before we know it.” 











The next twelve weeks will be divided 
into a two-week “Warming Up” pe- 
riod that will end Sept. 1, and a ten- 
week “push.” 

An Eastman moving picture camera 
will be awarded to the member of the 
club who secures the best “all-around” 
record for the last ten weeks. There 
will be a special effort contest each 
week, with special prizes and awards. 

Three kit books will be awarded to 
agents who make the best records dur- 
ing the first two weeks—one to the 
agent making the best record in a city 
over 100,000, one in a city under 100,- 
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Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 











Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Pro- 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 


Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 

















000, and the agent with under a year 
of life insurance experience who makes 
the best record in his class. 











Began business in 1923. 


| B.R. BAYS, 
| President 


—__. 





™ SER VICE LIFE 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Ins. 


Co. 





Now in 15 States 


JOHN L. OESCHGER, 
Sec’y-Treas. 


Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 


Up-to-date policies. Lib- 


eral commissions. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 


BASSETT, President : 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS . LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS  POLICYHOLDERS 


$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





ancien rig Sloe Roattons and Treated 
ALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 








eeu, KAY, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres't 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. | 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


yt MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President , 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


* JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Presidest ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


W.£ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Beard 
. E. WOLLAEGER, President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH: 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. corms ROWE, Presiden’ S. WM. BURTON, Vieo-Fresident 


J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Vice-President WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Presiden' 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board _ 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. c. KAY, Vice-President 


FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$49,400,938 


‘WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 


Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT _ W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 


JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 














OHN KAY, Vice-President 
» 2d Vice-Pres’t 








JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
KEMP, 2d: Vice-Pres’t 
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Errors and Omissions 


Form in New Jersey - 


For Protection of Mort: 
gagee’s Interest Against 
Loss by Fire or Lightning 


Treated as Excess Insurance 


The Rate. Under the Rule is to 
Be 3 Cents per $100 per 


Annum 


_ There has been filed with the commis- 
sioner of banking and- insurance : of 
New Jersey a form that may be used 
in connection with policies in order 
properly to protect the interests of 
building and loans, banks, trust com- 
panies and similar mortgagee’s in- 
terests caused by fire or lightning due 
to errors: and omissions affecting spe- 
cific form insurance. 

The form provides for covering loss 
in which the insured has a subsisting 
mortgage interest, when and only when 
the insured’s interest in the building 
is not covered by specific fire and light- 
ning insurance because of errors or 
omissions in effecting the insurance 
which result in no such specific insur- 
ance on said property, and/or such spe- 
cific insurance being invalid, and/or 
such specific insurance being insuffi- 
cient, including loss due to contribution 
required under a co-insurance clause. 

Under the form the insured agrees 
to make every reasonable effort to se- 
cure and maintain valid specific fire 
and lightning insurance on the prop- 
erty covered by it and in amount not 
less than its mortgage loans thereon. 

The limit of the company’s liability 
is defined as follows: This company 
shall not be liable under this policy for: 

(a) More than the balance due the 
insured under the mortgage on the 
property damaged or destroyed less the 
remaining value of the property cov- 
ered by the mortgage, also less the 
amount due the insured under all other 
valid insurance on the damaged prop- 
erty, whether by solvent or insolvent 
insurers, also less any amount recov- 
erable by the insured under any spe- 
cifie insurance on the property not pay- 
able to the insured; nor, 

(b) In excess of the actual loss by 
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“NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 
BOARD STARTS AUG. 26 


The first advertisement in the 
National Board’s nation-wide 
newspaper campaign for stock 
fire insurance will appear in all 
English language daily papers of 
the United States either on Aug. 
26 or on a following day. 
Prior to the appearance of the 
_advertising, two teams of Nat- 
ional Board representatives vis- 
ited the States where advertising 
had not previously appeared, for 
‘conferences with field men, rating 
men and local agents to explain 
the scope and purpose of the work 
and to have State committees ap- 
pointed to carry it on. 

In addition field men and local 
agents were this week furnished 
with copies of the advertisements 
and other material in connectica 
therewith. 

The first advertisement is en- 
titled, “Your Cheapest Necessity.” 
Among other things, it says, 
“Fire insurance from the indem- 
nity standpoint alone, is one of 
the cheapest of present-day 
necessities. Its cost has consis- 
tently declined for many years— 
even during the period of war 
inflation.” 











fire and/or lightning to building or 
buildings determined in accordance 
with the printed conditions of this 
policy; nor, 

(c) For more than the proportion of 
such loss which this policy bears to 
the whole amount of similar insurance 
protecting against errors and omissions, 
whether such similar insurance is valid 
or not, or collectib]2 or not. 

The standard 25 per cent co-insur- 
ance clause of the State of New Jersey 
is made a part of the policy. 

The payment of loss by the insur- 
ance company shall at once make it 
legally subrogated to all rights of the 
mortgagee and/or trustee under all the 
securities held as collateral to its mort- 
gage debt to the extent of such pay- 
ment, but such subrogation shall not 
impair the right of said mortgagee or 


(Concluded on page 23) 


Auto Fleet Insurance 
in Kentucky 


Commissioner’s Ruling Said 
to Be Violated by a 
Number of Agents 


Question May Reach Courts 


Relatives of Members of a Rail- 
road Employees Club Get 
Coverage 


LOUISVILLE, -K¥., Aug. 19.—Much in- 
terest is manifested in casualty circles 
regarding outcome of the ruling of the 
State holding that. cars of individual 
owners may not be written into truck 
fleets. Some company representatives 
have taken the decision as final and in- 
structed their agents to write no more 
privately owned cars into truck fleets 
of other individuals, firms, corpora- 
tions, etc. 

Some individual agents are reported 
to have opposed the decision and in- 
dicated that they will continue the prac- 
tice, provided of course that the com- 
panies they represent will accept the 
business, but if such policy is followed 
it will mean that the underwriting com- 
pany, or agent, perhaps both, will have 
their license suspended by the insur- 
ance commissioner for violating regu- 
lations. That in turn would result in 
an injunction to prevent suspension and 
lead into a trial in the circuit court 
to decide legality of the ruling, fol- 
lowed perhaps by its going to the court 
of appeals for final decision. Should 
the commissioner not be upheld it is 
believed that iegislation will be enacted 
in the 1932 session of the general as- 
sembly, to cover the matter. 

Considerable objection is registered 
by agents to the policy whereby large 
groups of cars, of individual owners, 
are insured as a fleet, but under sep- 
arate policies. Some agents report 
that they have lost many policies to 
members of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Employees Club, which it is 
alleged even goes so far as to secure 
coverage for relatives of members. 
There are a great many individuals se- 
curing low fleet rates that are not 


entitled to them. 


Fire Insurance 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
Company oF New York 


Capital, .$2,000,000.00 





Bronx Fire INSuRANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF New York 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BROOKLYN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLoseE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE Fire INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, $1,250,000.00 





JEFFERSON Fire INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New York 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Liserty Bett INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Repusiic Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


SyLvANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, 


$1,500,000.00 





“habulous Wealth 
of These muted States” 


Such is the heading of an interesting advertisement of the 
Harriman National Bank and Trust Company of New York, 
which indirectly answers the question, Is there any funda- 
mental reason for pessimism, even though there is a business 
depression? 

No! is the answer it gives, advancing sound reasons for 
being optimistic: we are still the wealthiest nation on earth, 
and while we have only 7% of the world’s population, we 
consume, produce and purchase an enormously greater pro- 
portion of the world’s goods. It advises us to be good citizens 
and to keep on working. 

Its conclusion is that “Fundamental conditions in America 
are safe and sound.” But read the advertisement in full; we 
quote it by courtesy of the Bank: 





With 7% of the World’s population the United States consumes 48% 
of the World’s coffee, 53% of its tin, 56% of its rubber, 21% of its sugar, 
72% of its silk, 36% of its coal, 42% of its pig-iron, 47% of its copper, 
69% of its crude petroleum; and over 23 million of the 30 million running 
automobiles. It operates 60% of the World’s telephone and telegraph fa- 
cilities, 33% of the World’s railroads and produces and consumes more 
than 35% of the World’s total electric power. This nation embraces 6% 
of the World’s area, but it produces 70% of all the oil, 60% of the wheat 
and cotton, 50% of copper and pig-iron and 40% of the lead and coal out- 
put of the globe. It holds about one-half of the World’s monetary gold 
and two-thirds of the total banking resources of the Earth. While its pop- 
ulation was increasing 60%, its industrial production increased by 300%. 
The purchasing power of the 120 million citizens is greater than that of 
the 500 million Europeans and is much greater than that of the more than 
a billion Asiatics. On the other hand we would seem by the pessimistic 
sentiment prevailing, to have about 1% of the courage, 34 of 1% of the 
nerve, % of 1% of force and power and % of 1% of backbone of almost 
any other one Country—England, for instance, struggling along, carrying 
gigantic debts and with millions of unemployed, without a murmur or com- 
plaint. Merely being burdened with an incompetent, incapable Senate 
gives us no reason for lamenting over our condition. Should we give as 
much care in attending the coming primaries and selecting proper, intel- 
ligent representatives for Congress as we do in selecting even our golfing 
and fishing outfits, that, too, may be remedied. Fundamental conditions in 


America are safe and sound. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 










New York, N. Y. 
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92 William Street 
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Commission Situation 


Is Acute in Texas 





Appeals of Dallas Fire Com- 


panies Expected to Be 
Heard Next Month 


Commissioner’s Order 


Violated 


Rumor That Supreme Court of 
Texas Will Disclaim 
Jurisdiction 

DALLAS, TEX., Aug. 19.—It is under- 
stood the appeals of the Dallas fire in- 
surance companies from the decision 
of the district court in Travis County 
in the injunction suits against the State 
board of insurance commissioners, will 
be heard in September. The Dallas com- 
panies are seeking to prevent the State 
board of insurance from enforcing, so 
far as they are concerned, its flat com- 
mission order of May, 1929. That order 
was that companies doing business in 
Texas could not pay agents more than 
20 per cent on fire insurance and more 
than 25 per cent on automobile busi- 
ness written. 

The district court, on instructions of 
the judge granting the temporary in- 
junction to the Dallas companies, ren- 
dered a decision for the insurance com- 
mission. 

Insurance men have heard that the 
decision of the appellate court will be 
final, it being reported that the Su- 
preme Court in Texas will disclaim 
jurisdiction in the matter. 

These Dallas companies have been 
paying agents what commissions they 
cared to pay since the commission’s 
ruling, the Texas law providing that 
rulings of the board contested by in- 
surance companies shall not be in ef- 
fect against those companies until the 
contested questions are finally settled. 

It is reported in insurance circles in 
Dallas and Fort Worth that a number 
of other companies operating in Texas 
have for months been violating the 
commission’s order, claiming that since 
they are in the same agencies with the 
Dallas companies they must pay “ex- 
cess commissions” to meet competition. 

In Dallas and Fort Worth insurance 
men feel that since the order of the 
board is being violated, some action by 
the appellate court is essential at the 

earliest moment to prevent the entire 
“situation” from drifting back to where 
it was two years ago. These insurance 
men say every week sees some other 
agent or company paying “excess” com- 
missions to meet competition and unless 
something is done soon everybody will 
be paying more than the minimum pro- 











vided by the board and claiming they 
have to do it to get business. 
Meantime, it is reported the State 
board is just waiting to get the Dallas 
cases out of the way, and if it is victor 
in these suits companies violating its 
order will have to answer for it. 





New Jersey State Board Hears 
John McClelland 

John McClelland, chairman of the 
New Jersey State Board of Fire In- 
surance Rating, gave a brief talk at 
the weekly meeting of the Rutherford 
Kiwanis Club. The speaker told in de- 
tail how the fire board arrived at the 
figures used in estimating fire rates. 
He also stated that fire insurance pre- 
miums could be greatly reduced if per- 
sons contemplating doing any construc- 
tion work would get in touch with the 
board before actually starting opera- 
tions. He added that the board could 
give the prospective builder much val- 
uable information as to how to pro- 
ceed so as to keep the insurance rate 
at or near the inmimum. 
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Moody’s Public Utilities 


Three volumes of Moody’s Manuals 
for 1930 were reviewed at some length 
in THE SPECTATOR of July 10 shortly 
after they were off the press. These 
were “Industrials,” “Banks and Insur- 
ance, Real Estate, Investment Trusts,” 
and “Governments and Municipals.” 
The fourth volume in the series of five, 
“Public Utilities,” has just been re- 
ceived at this office. Its scope, as usual, 
is international. Not only is the infor- 
mation of the greatest value but its 
arrangement is excellent. Its contents 
include the Moody’s ratings, index and 
key to ratings, a nation-wide survey of 
the public utility industry, foreign pub- 
lic utilities, a public utility directory, 
a price range of American and for- 
eign public utility stocks and bonds, 
convertible stocks and bonds, stock pur- 
chase warrants, and tax status and 
legal lists. Throughout the year the 
manual is supplemented by a weekly 
issue covering full descriptions of all 
new public utility bond and stock is- 
sues, and other matters. 
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Fire Insurance 
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Lenjamn Franklin 


founded a University 


HE Academy of Philadelphia, 

which later became the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, was 
started under the guiding hand of 
Benjamin Franklin. 











The aim of the academy was to 
teach young Philadelphians how to 
become active, hard-working, eco- 
nomical, rich and virtuous citizens. 


Franklin’s genius and ability were 
recognized in the christening of the 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
the first to perpetuate his name. 


Since its beginning in 1829, this 
company has stood for sound indem- 
nity and efficient, broad-gauged ser- 
vice. 


The FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


KGB 
(hime 
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Officials Write Policies 
on State Property 





Virginia Special Commission 
to Consider This and 
Other Matters 





No Statute Against It 





Plan to Be Studied for State to 
Handle Its Own Fire 


Insurance 


RICHMOND, VA., Aug. 20.—The par- 
ticipation of State officials in State in- 
surance may be among the matters to 
be reviewed by the special insurance 
commission created by the Virginia 
assembly of 1930 on resolution spon- 
sored by Delegate Hugh Reid, of Ar- 
lington. This commission will study a 
plan whereby the State may handle 
its own fire insurance. 

During the present year Attorney 
General John R. Saunders and Walker 
C. Cottrell, chairman of the State 
prison board, are among the fire in- 
surance agents who have written 
policies upon State property in Rich- 
mond, including the State library 
building in which Colonel Saunders has 
his office, and the State penitentiary, 
which Mr. Cottrell helps to administer. 

Colonel Saunders wrote a $30,000 
policy for the capitol-library-mansion 
block of buildings in a capacity as 
agent for the Great American Fire In- 
surance Company of New York, his in- 
surance office being located at Saluda, 
his home town. 

Mr. Cottrell, affiliated with his broth- 
er, R. Stuart Cottrell, wrote in the 
name of his brother’s agency $35,000 
on penitentiary property; $325,000 on 
State office building property, and $75,- 
000 on the capitol block of buildings. 
According to records of the State in- 
surance available, no other State officer 
has had a share in the State’s insurance 
business in Richmond. 

Of the five Richmond city councilmen 
who wrote $286,050 of the city of Rich- 
mond’s insurance, only -one obtained 
any of the insurance of the capitol 
square buildings, W. E. Sullivan hav- 
ing written $15,000. Mr. Sullivan, it 
was learned from the records, when a 
member of the State prison board han- 
dled some of the State penitentiary in- 
surance. 

It is not a violation of any statute 
for a State official to handle insurance 
contracts for State property—nor, with 
some exceptions—is it illegal for a 
member of the General Assembly or a 
State official to enter into other con- 
tracts with the commonwealth, so far 
as can be ascertained. 
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R. M. Wamsley, Chairman 
of La. Commission 





Insurance Commissioner Mou- 
ton Gives Newspaper Inter- 
view in Explanation 


NEw ORLEANS, Aug. 18.—A very con- 
siderable amount of lively comment 
has ensued among Louisiana insur- 
ance men as a result of an interview 
given to the public through the New 
Orleans daily newspapers yesterday by 
Insurance Commissioner Mouton. Mr. 
Mouton states that Commissioner R. 
M. Wamsley was selected as chairman 
of the commission instead of Com- 
missioner John D. Saint. Under the 
rule of precedent Mr. Wamsley would 
have been elected chairman anyway, 
but Mr. Mouton’s published statement 
intimates that Mr. Saint has been too 
friendly to the interests of the com- 
panies. He says, “Reorganization of 
the Louisiana Insurance Commission 
means that it has been brought back 
into the service of the public it was 
created to serve. This does not mean 
that we have declared war upon the 
insurance companies, but it does mean 
a square deal all around for the com- 
panies and their patrons, the insuring 
public.” 

Commissioner Mouton is the ap- 
pointee of Governor Huey P. Long, 
now a candidate for United States 
Senator. Mr. Long did not favor the 
reappointment of Mr. Saint by Hon. 
Percy Saint, attorney-general, and 
tried unsuccessfully to remove Insur- 
ance Commissioner John D. Saint. 


Orchard Insured 


RICHMOND, VA., Aug. 19.—The Vir- 
ginia Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, whose home office is in Richmond, 
Va., has issued an insurance policy 
against fire to one of the State’s lead- 
ing orchardists. The amount of the 
policy is in six figures, according to 
reports. 

Several other large policies on or- 
chards are to be written by the com- 
pany, which is the first in the country 
to insure fruit trees from destruction 
by fire. The initial policy covers any 
damage to the trees from fire, either 
originating in the orchards or from 
outside. Drought conditions in the 
apple area were responsible for the 
policy being taken out. 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 19.—The Fidelity 
& Guaranty Fire Corporation an- 
nounce the election of Fred J. Boyce, 
Jr., vice-president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, Baltimore, as a direc- 
tor in the company. 
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Pres. Smith Addresses 
Minnesota Agents 


Points Out What the Na- 
tional Association Is Do- 
ing for Insurance 


Aids Public and Companies 








Asserts That Unqualified Agents 
Drive Business to Mutuals 
and Reciprocals 


At the convention of the Minnesota 
Association of Insurance Agents held 
today and tomorrow at Duluth, Presi- 
dent Clyde B. Smith of the National 
Association today addressed the dele- 
gates and assured them that the non- 
affiliated agents of the country need 
the National Association more than the 
association needs them because there 
is no agent worth the name who will 
not gain through affiliation with “this 
very successful trade’ organization.” 

Mr. Smith pointed out that the ma- 
jority of the insurance companies are 
friendly to the association because it 
stands for what is good in business— 
good for the public, good for the com- 
panies and good for the agents. 

Every man, he said, is entitled to a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work, 
this and no more. If, he said, an in- 
surance rate is such that it provides for 
the honest losses, reasonable expenses 
and a fair recompense for the agent 
there can be no criticism on the part of 
the public that is paying the premium, 
but, he added, it is obviously unfair 
for any agent to accept a higher com- 
mission from one company in his 
agency than he does from another and, 
by the same token, it is just as unfair 
for a company to offer it. 

No company representative, he as- 
serted, whether he be special agent or 
executive, who says he does not believe 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents is operated for the benefit of 
the business in general or the agents 
in particular, deserves a place for his 
supplies in an agent’s office. “Thank 
God there are but a few of this class 
left and these few still maintain they 
have a perfect right to appoint any 
man as their representative who can 
produce a few dollars in premiums.” 

Mr. Smith said that it was the writ- 
ing of insurance through unqualified 
agents that is driving the business to 
mutual and reciprocal companies, but 
that the conscientious, service-giving 
agency seldom loses a line to this com- 
petition. The public’s conception, he 
said, is formed through association 
with the local agent and if that concep- 
tion is wrong there is no one at fault 
but the company that appointed him. 
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WESTERN Dept. 310 S. Michigan Ave. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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; POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
The American Automobile Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 


Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 


Insurance Companies Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 


i alized Service Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Render “= Spec Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 


That is the Standard for and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 
Comparison AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. 


American Automobile Insurance Company New York, N. Y. 


American National Fire Insurance Co. 


American Automobile Fire Insurance Co. Ccbeaieen: th 


ST. LOUIS County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. A. Harris, President 
: Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


INSURANCE ON AUTOMOBILES EXCLUSIVELY Detroit, Mich. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 


North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 


FIRE RE-INSURANCE Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
Great Aweriran Indemnity Co. 
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of America New YORK UNDERWRITERS 
60 John Street, New York, N. Y. INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 CAPITAL $2,000,000 


$2,289,358.52 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street -. - - New York City 
DIVISION OFFICES 
Western Department Pacific Coast Department 
172 W. Jeckson Boulevard San Francisco, California 
Chicago, Illinois 114 Sansome Street 
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Errors and Omissions 
(Concluded from page 17) 
trustee to recover the full amount of 
his claim under the mortgage or mort- 

gages. 

The form provides that the company 
shall not be liable for loss to the in- 
sured’s mortgage interest due to loss 
or damage to the properly involved oc- 
curring more than ten days after the 
insured had knowledge that the re- 
quired amount of specific insurance on 
the property was not in effect, if, be- 
cause of unfavorable conditions affect- 
ing the property, the insured had not, 
or had been unable to secure the re- 
quired amount of specific insurance. 

The form also provides that other in- 
surance is permitted without notice 
until required and provides that this 
insurance shall not be invalidated by 
any act or neglect of a mortgagor or 
owner of individual properties covered 
under it, nor by any foreclosure or 
other proceedings or notice of sale re- 
lating to the property, nor by any 
change in title or ownership of the 
property, nor by occupation of the 
premises for purposes more hazardous 
than are permitted by the individual 
fire and/or lightning policies covering 
building property in which the insured 
has a mortgage interest, provided that 
in case the mortgagor or owner shall 
neglect to pay any premium due under 
specific policies covering the properties 
in which the mortgagee has interests, 
the mortgagee or trustee shall, on de- 
mand, pay the same. As the insurance 
is excess insurance it is provided that 
it shall not be treated as contributing 
insurance with specific insurance. 

The form provides that the rates for 
errors and omissions insurance shall 
be 8 cents per $100 a year. It 
also provides that if a “special limits 
of liability” clause is made a part of 
the form the rate shall be 2 cents a 
year. The “special limit of liability,” 
as defined in the rule, provides that in 
consideration of the reduced rate of 
premium at which the policy is written 
the company’s liability under the policy 
in connection with any one mortgage 
shall not exceed $25,000, nor 5 per cent 
of the amount of the policy. It also 
provides that if written under any 
other form the rate shall be $1.50 per 
$100 per annum. This form of insur- 
ance is subject to the same term rule 
as applies to insurance on buildings as 
provided under rule 95 of the hand book 
of rules and class estimates filed with 
the New Jersey commissioner of bank- 
ing and insurance. 

The form was filed with the commis- 
Sioner by Leon A. Watson, expert, the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey. 
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Investment Earnings Cause 


of Reduced Dividend 





Vice-President of Fire Associa- 
tion Asserts that Business 
Is Growing Better 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 19.—Eearnings 
of the Fire Association, while off in 
keeping with the general business de- 
pression, are not discouraging to offi- 
cials of the organization and had no 
effect on the decrease in dividends from 
$2.50 per share to $1.60 per share, as 
was announced this week, according to 
W. L. Mailot, executive vice-president. 

The reduction was made necessary 
because of investment earnings of the 
company, Mr. Mailot said, and the re- 
duction was to a dividend amount that 
the company could feel was safe and 
certain of acquisition. 

Mr. Mailot explained that while busi- 
ness was off it was growing better. He 
said the falling off was general in every 
section of the country and was in 
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keeping with the loss of business in 
practically every field. 

In 1928 the Fire Association in- 
creased its capital from $3,000,000 to 
$5,500,000 without a reduction in the 
dividend rate of twenty-five per cent. 

During the last two years the asso- 
ciation has continued the old rate de- 
spite the fact that the capital was 
almost doubled and the earnings on in- 
vestments have not proved large 
enough to justify a further contin- 
uance, Mr. Mailot said. 


Auto Thefts Increase 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 18. — Automobile 
thievery is on the increase in Balti- 
more, seventy-eight more automobiles 
having been stolen during the first 
seven months of this year than during 
the corresponding period of last year. 

From Jan. 1 to July 31, of this year, 
there have been 1571 machines reported 
stolen. The police have recovered all 
but eighty-four. During the seven- 
month period of 1929, there were 1493 
thefts reported and 1464 recoveries. 
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Past, Present & Future 


Looking at the Aviation Insurance Business and Its Current 
Problems with One Ear Always to the Ground 


By Capt. LINDSAY Murray STEWART 


N THIS AGE of speed nowhere do 

things move faster than in the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation. The 
new is hardly new before it becomes 
the old; progress, change and improve- 
ment are the order of the day, and as 
commercial aviation advances, so that 
“handmaid of commerce” insurance 
escorts her latest protege and she has 
now indissolubly linked her fortunes 
with this young and growing industry 
of the air. Aviation insurance has thus 
become a recognized business just as 
definite and certain as fire insurance, 
marine insurance, or any other of the 
better known lines. Farsightedness has 
marked the advent of the aviation in- 
surance underwriter, for never in in- 
surance history has so much been done 
to give a new and untried industry a 
stable footing. In insurance, as in 
other fields of commercial activity, this 
method of helping the prospect help 
himself has proved economically sound, 
but there is yet much to be 
accomplished. 

In the 18 years since the 
first aviation insurance was 
written progress in many 
directions has been achieved 
in making flying commer- 
cially possible. What the 
Pioneer has labored and 
struggled for has now come 
to pass. Thousands of miles 
are being flown daily asa 
matter of course. The air 
mail is no longer a novelty 
but an institution. Aerial 
taxis can be hired to con- 
vey one speedily and safely 
to any part of the United 
States, or for that .matter 
of fact, the North American 
Continent. 

While it is fair to claim 
that insurance has played a 
large part in bringing this 
about, it is not sufficient for 
aviation underwriters to sit 
back and simply provide in- 
surance protection to the 
aircraft industry. It should, 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 


Wan STEWART is chief under- 
writer of Barber and Baldwin, 
Inc., and has had many years ex- 
perience in the underwriting of avia- 
tion risks. For a number of years 
he was deputy underwriter for the 
British Aviation Insurance Group, 
but resigned to assume his present 
position when aviation insurance in 
this country was in its infancy. He 
is a highly qualified and experienced 
pilot, and served throughout the 


World War with the Royal Flying 
Corps and the Royal Air Force with 
distinction. Highly enthusiastic about 
the subject of aviation insurance, he 
presents here a broad story of the 
present situation. 











Captain Lindsay Murray Stewart 
Chief Underwriter for Barber and Baldwin, Inc. 
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and must be, the goal of aviation un- 
derwriters further to serve the cause 
of aviation by impelling those engaged 
in it to utilize those precautionary and 
prudent measures which experience has 
shown necessary, and it is therefore 
very essential to establish a close liai- 
son between the insurance companies 
and the industry. This aspect was 
recognized by marine underwriters in 
the pioneer days of marine insurance, 
and such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping and Lloyds 
Shipping Bureau were the logical corol- 
lary. 

It is common knowledge that the 
vast majority of aviation risks at pres- 
ent insured are underwritten in New 
York, where the larger aviation groups 


‘ are located. Each of these groups has 


an expert staff of underwriters, who, 
inter alia, construct coverages, formu- 
late terms and conditions, and promul- 
gate rates. Owing to the constant flow 
of inquiries and _ rapidly 
changing conditions, entail- 
ing quick decisions, it is 
virtually impossible for the 
underwriter, if he is at all 
conscientious, to spend any 
length of time away from 
the home office, consequent- 
ly he is indeed lucky if he 
actually sees a tithe of the 
risks he underwrites, and 
although he can form a 
pretty good picture of the 
risk in his mind from the 
information afforded by the 
application forms and 
supplemental questionnaires 
completed by the prospect, 


certain inherent drawbacks. 
It is no exaggeration to say 
that a good many risks 
which have every appear- 
ance of being first-class on 
paper are far from being 
so in actual fact, and so 
far as the underwriter is 
concerned the good old 
adage “What the eye 
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this system of course has — 
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doesn’t see the heart doesn’t grieve 
for” is unfortunately only too appro- 
priate. 

About a year ago it became appar- 
ent that the aviation industry was be- 
ginning to suffer from a reaction fol- 
lowing the continuous boom in com- 
mercial aviation which started in this 
country early in 1927 after the con- 
tracts for carrying air mail were leased 
by the Government to private concerns. 
This reaction has been severe and the 
repercussions have not failed to reach 
the insurance companies with the re- 
sult that prudent underwriters are more 
convinced than ever that their efforts 
to underwrite this business carefully 
and with discretion must be supple- 
mented by the assistance of an ade- 
quate engineering and inspection ser- 
vee: Causes of Accidents 

In 1928 the amount of flying was 
estimated at more than double the 
amount done in 1927. During 1928, 
however, and into 1929, there was a 
tremendous influx of new capital into 
the industry, and in 1929 the expansion 
was continued at almost the same rate 
as the expansion between the years 
1927 and 1928. Unfortunately the 
growth of the industry was forced to 
such an extent that the outstanding 
weakness of flying, i.e., the danger to 
life and limb, became very apparent. 
This was to a large extent due to the 
fact that the operators in the industry 
had been supplied with more capital 
than perhaps they should have been 
allowed and they were forced as a con- 
sequence to fly and to earn revenue 
when such flying should not have been 
attempted. There are many instances 
in 1929 where accidents have occurred 
which were entirely due to an operator 
endeavoring to keep his flying sched- 
ules as nearly perfect as_ possible. 
There are also instances where, owing 
to pressure either from boards of direc- 
tors or from executives, the operating 
personnel has been forced to fly equip- 
ment not as airworthy as it should 
have been. 

The time has now arrived where 
really effective work can be done by 
an efficient engineering inspection ser- 
vice. The volume of business available 
justifies the expense and there are many 
precedents in automobile, boiler, work- 
men’s compensation, fire and marine 
insurance where engineering and in- 
Spection work along similar lines has 
produced results most beneficial to the 
insurance companies and the assured. 

Just such an organization was re- 
cently developed from an embryonic 
stage into a thoroughly well organized 
engineering service by the widely known 
Pioneer aviation underwriters, Barber 
& Baldwin, Inc,.This engineering ser- 
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vice is now a very live and important 
factor in aviation insurance, and in the 
opinion of the writer is the greatest 
step forward in aviation insurance in 
the past three years. 


Development of Gliders 


The past twelve months have seen a 
large development of the use of gliders 
in this country, the impetus to this 
form of flying having been given by 
representatives of the German move- 
ment which has for some years been 
internationally known. As a result, a 
large number of schools for gliding and 
soaring, also gliding clubs, have been 
formed or are about to be formed, and 
consequently there has been quite a 
demand for insurance protection on 
gliders, particularly within the last six 
months. While aviation underwriters 
have, as usual, kept abreast of the 
times by affording such protection, they 
have done so with some diffidence be- 
cause there has been no special legal 
provision for the proper inspection, 
licensing, and operation of gliders. The 
writer understands, however, that the 
Department of Commerce is_ taking 
steps to encourage the development of 
this type of aircraft under proper 
standards of design, construction, and 
operation, and before long the areo- 
nautical laws and regulations adopted 
by the States no doubt will, as under 
the Air Commerce Act, suitably pro- 
vide for the inspection and licensing 
of gliders as well as powered aircraft. 


Problem of Rates 


To comment on one of the greatest 
problems from the sales point of view, 
insurance rates of premium at the pres- 
ent time are lower than they were this 
time a year ago. This is not because 





The “why” of the thing 
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underwriting results have justified the 
reduction, but simply because of com- 
petition between the _ underwriting 
groups to keep up premiums during the 
depression in the aviation industry, ap- 
parently regardless of the underwriting 
experience. Notwithstanding, rates of 
premium are still regarded by the in- 
dustry as very high, and if it were 
possible to lower rates there is no doubt 
that a very much larger volume of busi- 
ness could be done. Until such time, 
however, as the number of preventable 
accidents is considerably reduced, and 
the risk of flying is lessened, there can 
be but little room for any appreciable 
improvement in this direction. Apropos 
of the criticism of high aviation in- 
surance rates, it has been suggested in 
the press and elsewhere from time to 
time that a definite formula be devised 
for computing rates, as against the 
present “judgment” method, but up to 
now such a scheme has not been agreed 
to by the majority of aviation under- 
writers, the principal reasons being: 

1. The constant succession of new 
forms of risks and modifications of ex- 
isting ones arising almost daily, result- 
ing from the rapid march of aviation 
development. 

2. The difficulty of fixing upon a tan- 
gible basis and converting what are at 
present mental calculations into a rat- 
ing formula which would be equitable 
to both the industry and the insurance 
companies, and which at the same time 
would be so free from complications and 
technicalities as to enable the formu- 
lation of rates on any given risk to be 
only a matter of a few minutes’ work. 

The feasibility and mechanics of a 
plan of this nature have been very 
carefully considered and investigated 
by certain experienced underwriters and ; 
engineers for some time past, and a 
rating scheme has now been devised . 
which requires only the ratification of 
the various groups to become an actu- 
ality. 

The proposed schedules have been 
applied to numerous actual risks with 
surprisingly good results. They are 
very simple to apply and have been de- 
signed to be very flexible and adaptable 
to every conceivable situation, the un- 
derlying rate being based upon the 
actual performance of the aircraft. In 
making performance the basis for rate 
making, not only will schedules so de- 
signed prove beneficial to the industry, , 
but they will also have a far-reaching : 
effect in promoting safety in the air. 

The writer anticipates that before 
long the companies insuring aviation 
risks will agree upon a plan for sci- 
entific rate making which will be equi- 
table to all interests and furnish an 
additional incentive for safety in air 
transportation. 
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Hartiord Hail Writing Agent 


Breaks Down—Tells 


All 


Slightly Cockeyed Autobiography of a 
Man who Had SuccessThrustUpon Him 





f aoenst author of this article is a 
genuine, successful producer of 
hail business for the Hartford Fire 
in Morley, Missouri. When the editor 
of the Hartford Agent asked him, 
in good faith, for an article describ- 
ing his methods, Mr. Leslie insisted 
on kidding the subject. The re- 
sult, if not educational, is highly 
entertaining, and is reprinted here 
through the courtesy of the Hartford 
Agent.—Editor’s Note. 


HE editor of this magazine has 
been kind enough to ask me to 
write an article on “The Writing 
of Hail Insurance on Growing Crops.” 











I have taken mail order lessons in 
super-salesmanship. 


I appreciate the implication that I 
have, in a small way, turned in a sat- 
‘isfactory volume of hail business to the 
Hartford. 

I have deliberated long and earnest- 
ly in an effort to evolve some formula 
by which the ambitious and eagerly 
cockeyed young agent may produce 
more hail business, but in all honesty 
and fairness I find that the best I can 
do is to offer myself as the horrible ex- 
ample for a young agent to avoid. 

All my life I have been addicted to 
the Work and Win books; Frank Mer- 
riwell and all the well-known stories 
of the boys who broke the ice for their 
matutinal ablutions; walked ten miles 
to school and supported a widowed 
mother with ten children, thereby be- 
coming Presidents or big Hay and 
Feed Men or Socially-prominent Boot- 
leggers through sheer force of Per- 
sonality. 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 


By Leroy G. LESLIE 


I have always envied the dynamic 
type of insurance agent who, with the 
glittering eye of a Svengali, could force 
the most recalcitrant prospect into a 
corner, batter down his Sales Resis- 
tance and sign him for anything from 
Earthquake and Explosion to Insur- 


ance against Halitosis. I have a li- 
brary full of books which tell me how 
to Achieve Success through Personal- 
ity; Doctor Pollock has told me how 
Power of Will can overcome any ob- 
stacle, and Grenville Kleiser promised 
me a degree of proficiency in Oratory 
that would make William J. Bryan look 
like Harpo, the Dumb Marx Brother. 

I have taken mail-order lessons in 
Super-Salesmanship and Self-advertis- 
ing and have studied the methods of 
the best insurance producers faithfully 
and still—just yesterday—two of my 
close friends dropped into my office 
and wanted to know if I wrote insur- 
ance. And as for my Will Power, I 
rccently bought a life insurance policy 
from a high-pressure agent, when I 
might have written it myself and saved 
the commission. 

The Hail Insurance business was 
practically forced on me by the Hart- 
ford several years ago. I didn’t want 
it, for I didn’t feel that I could afford 
to give up my quaint custom of taking 
a nap between customers in the Bank. 
However, my territory had not experi- 
enced a hailstorm for about twenty 
years prior to that time and as I knew 
there could be no chance of selling any 
hail insurance anyhow, I took the line. 
To my dismay, a fairly severe hail- 
storm struck my County a short time 
later and before I could turn in my sup- 
plies and chuck the thing, four or five 
of my farmer friends were after me to 
insure their crops. So I was forced to 
take my feet off the desk and write 
them up. Two of them had hail losses 
that season and realized about 1175 per 
cent on their investment. Up to that 
time nobody had ever heard of a farm- 
er getting anything but the worst of 
it so the news spread. 

The result was that at the opening 
of the next season I was forced to or- 
































—my quaint custom between customers 


at the bank. 


der more supplies and add several more 
customers to my list. Another hail- 
storm struck, more losses were paid, 
and since then I get little rest from 
April 15 to June 1. I haven’t lost hope 
though for we had no hail during the 
past two seasons and maybe they won't 
want any insurance this year. The 
commissions on this business are rather 
nice, but they merely pass through my 
hands to my creditors, so they really 
do me no good. 

I wish I could write a stirring in- 
spirational article for the Hartford 
Agent but, honestly, I have given you 
the approximate “low-down” on my 
hail writing, and I know that the Hart- 
ford would not dare contaminate the 
morale of its ambitious agents with the 
confession of one who has violated all 
the canons of Good Salesmanship. 

The Hartford handles my business 
so promptly and is otherwise so dam- 
nice to me that I sometimes think I will 
really go to work and see if I can pro- 
duce some real business. Maybe, quien 
sabe? maybe I will, next year. 





Four or five farmer friends were 
after me. 
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Seasonal Variation in 





Fire Losses 


By WILLIAM H. Roppa 


Chief Engineer, Underwriters Ass’n, District of Columbia 


SEASONAL variation in fire 
A losses is generally accepted as a 

fact. The winter months are 
thought to bring an increase in the 
number of fires and the amount of 
losses; but it will be interesting and 
valuable to know just how serious the 
winter losses are as compared with the 
rest of the year. The accompanying 
graph answers the question by showing 
an index of fire losses by months. The 
basic data used consisted of the Journal 
of Commerce monthly estimates of fire 
losses for the twenty-one-year period 
from 1908 through 1929. In order to 
détermine whether the loss for any 
month was above or below normal, a 
thirteen-month moving average was 
used. The ratio was found between the 
loss for each month and the th‘rteen- 
month average of that month | _1s the 


six months previous and the six months 
following. The average of the twenty- 
one ratio figures for each month over 
the twenty-one years furnished the 
final index figure for that month. 
The results shown by the graph are 
not surprising in that the winter 
months are far above the summer 
months. January is the highest, being 
31 per cent above the normal line of 
100. February has an index of 106, 
but it is a short month and if corrected 
for length would be almost identical 
with December and March at 114. The 
four winter months thus prove them- 
selves to be the culprits in our large 
fire losses. There is little question that 
defective heating apparatus must be 
considered responsible. January is the 
month of cold and blizzards when fur- 
naces are forced to their capacity or 


beyond. The other three months. are 
nearly as bad. Equally interesting ‘is 
the sharp drop in April losses, and 
gradual decline through May and June 
as furnaces are no longer needed. 

In view of the continued decline in 
August and September,: the somewhat 
higher position of July can probably be 
ascribed to Independence Day celebra- 
tions. There are other possible rea- 
sons, however, such as a chance series 
of conflagrations. 

The sharp increase in October indi- 
cates considerable loss from forest fires 
and fall bonfires. It happens, too, that 
the twenty-million-dollar Morgan muni- 
tions explosion was in October, 1918, 
as well as a thirty-five-million-dollar 
forest fire conflagration in Minnesota. 
But these are not sufficient to account 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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As the name suggests, Blanket Resi- 
dence insurance is the broadest form 
of protection thus far devised for the 
‘protection of home owners, for it com- 
bines in one policy practically all the 
elements essential to safeguarding the 
pocketbook of the wellknown bread- 
winner, and at a cost substantially less 
‘than these covers would amount to if 
‘bought separately. For this reason, 
and from a sales standpoint, this form 
is an ideal income builder for the agent. 
He makes one sale and the premium 
necessarily is always sufficiently sub- 
stantial to make his commission there- 
on attractive. 

‘House owners seldom carry a com- 
bination of coverages that are calcu- 
lated to protect them against such un- 
related hazards as burglary, water 
damage, public liability, glass break- 
age, employers’ liability, automobile 
and aircraft property damage. All 
these are—and some others can be— 
incorporated in the blanket residence 
form in amounts ranging from one to 
ten. thousand dollars per item. 

Take aircraft damage, for example. 
The photograph shown on this page 
tells a story that needs no amplifica- 
tion except that the damage caused 
ran, according to reports, several thou- 
sand dollars. 


A Growing Hazard 


We have now over 6000 licensed air- 
planes in this country and in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty concerns manufactur- 
ing more and better ones as fast as 
they can turn them out. No matter 
how cautious the pilots, no matter how 
perfect the machines, it is inevitable, 
as more planes take the air, that acci- 
dents of this sort will occur, and there- 
fore it is no more than common sense 
that the man owning a fine home will 
wish to insure it against the conse- 
quences of this type of damage. 

Some of our agents who are more or 
less specializing in the sale of this 
cover, are making a mighty fine thing 
of it. Premiums frequently run well 
into four figures on big houses, while 
the homes of average well-to-do folks 
are good for tidy sums, especially when 
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An Expensive Crash 


the business is written on a three-year 
basis. 








There is a saying to the effect that 
the time to do any particular job is 
now, and. I think this applies very aptly 
to selling blanket residence insurance. 
Now is better than later for the rea- 
son that this really is the best season 
to make people see the advantages of 
this particular form. Vacation time is 
here, and all over the country thou- 
sands. of people are putting their 
homes on. a part-time occupancy basis, 
while they “go places,” thus subjecting 
home and possessions to double haz- 
ards. 

Rain will beat in through windows 
the owners have forgotten to close and 
cause damage. Leaks in plumbing will 
gain headway unchecked. Burglars are 
at all times on the lookout for homes 
left temporarily unguarded. These are 
but a few of several disagreeable pos- 
sibilities the home owner may find him- 
self up against—Reprinted from Met- 
ro-Surance. 
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Dollars and Cents ideas for every insur- 
ance advertiser and company executives on 
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Selling Fidelity Bonds 


Two Things Are Essential: Knowledge 






of Your Clients Need and the Bond. 


HEN it comes to selling fidelity 

W bonds the agent is confronted 

with a problem quite different 
from that presented by any other line. 
There is competition in coverage as 
well as competition in rates. 

Fidelity bonds are not all alike in 
cover, and when an agent gets a cut 
rate he may think he has secured a 
concession when, as a matter of fact, 
he may have secured the rate on a 
form of bond that is very narrow in 
its cover, whereas a broad form of 
bond at a higher rate would be a much 
better proposition for his assured. 

In insurance, as in everything else, 
you only get what you pay for; insur- 
ance companies travel along a very 
definite line and the cost of operation 
between companies veries very little. 
The result, therefore, is that the only 
place a company can save is in its claim 
adjustments and to do that it must of 
necessity restrict its coverage. 

The agent who talks rates before 
coverage is inviting trouble. A man 
either needs the protection or he does 
not need it, and if he needs it the cost 
is secondary. The first and most impor- 
tant consideration is the coverage he is 
buying; there is not one prospect in a 
hundred that concerns himself first 
with the amount of money he proposes 
to spend to buy a certain piece of in- 
surance. A business man does not set 
apart a small sum of money with which 
to purchase insurance; his paramount 
concern is the protection he is going 
to get. 


Study the Needs of Your Clients 


When an agent sets out to sell fidel- 
ity bonds, he should first of all study 
the needs of his client. Some agents 
will sell a bond on the cashier or the 
secretary-treasurer, or one or two in- 
dividuals in the office and overlook the 
fact that there is also need for the 
same protection on other employees of 
the assured. Even though the possi- 
bilities of theft by other employees is 
remote, the moral effect of the bond is 
worth many times the premium. The 
fidelity bond acts as a great deterrent; 
a man is less likely to steal if he knows 
that he will have to reckon with the 
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That Fulfills It 
By E. J. WALsH 


bonding company. Therefore, when 
starting out to sell bonds, try and bring 
in as many of the employees as it is 
possible under the bond, using if nec- 
essary the argument that the moral 
effect of the bond on the employees is 
worth the premium. 

An employer cannot pick out which 
employees he should bond and which 
ones should not be bonded any more 
than he can tell what risks he should 
insure against fire and what risks 
should not be covered. Very frequently 
the employee who is considered free of 
any possibility of a loss is the one that 
creates a loss. I remember one time 
trying to interest a whoesale woolen 
merchant in a schedule bond and I sug- 
gested that, in addition to all the other 
employees, he should include the two 
elevator operators, and he laughed at 
the suggestion, but three months later 
one of the elevator operators was ar- 
rested for stealing pieces of woolens 
which he had been in the habit of tak- 
ing after the rest of the employees had 
left the establishment, and by wrap- 
ping them around his body he was able 
to walk out without being detected. 
These pieces of goods he sold to a small 
tailor. 


Studying Types of Bonds 


A comparison of fidelity bonds is es- 
sential before a proper canvass and 
sale can be effected. Fidelity bonds 
differ in so many essential points that 
it is well to knew beforehand what you 
propose to sell to prospects. For ex- 
ample: some forms are limited in cov- 
erage to larceny and embezzlement, 
while in other forms the coverage is 
very much broader. There is, too, the 
question of the period in which claims 
can be discovered. Some bonds give 
twelve months, some bonds give eight- 
een months and other bonds grant a 
longer period. Another important point 
in the bond is the question of salvage. 
One bond may provide that the salvage 
recovered after a loss shall be divided 
between the assured and the company.. 
Another bond may provide that the 
surety shall have first call on the sal- 
vage until its loss is liquidated, while 
another form will provide that the sal- 


ete 


Canadian Manager, New York Indemnity Co. 


vage shall first go to the: assured to 
wipe out his loss if it exceeds the 
amount of the bond. 


Equipped for Your Job 


There are other important points that 
might be touched upon, but these: are 
pointed out. as being of first -impor- 
tance with the suggestion that agents 
and brokers study the protection they 
are selling, and when starting out to 
sell a bond have a thorough knowledge 
of what you are selling, the reasons for 
the sale and the need for the cover by 
your prospect. Do not be like the 
plumber running back and forth for 
his tools, but go to. your job fully 
equipped—do the work without any loss 
of time. If you have to return to your 
shop for any of your tools (manuals, 
etc.), you may find that when you re- 
turn to the job your prospect is cooled 
and your sale ‘is killed. 


Seasonal Variations in Fire 
Losses 
(Concluded from page 27) 
for the whole difference. October must 
be regarded as one of the months to be 
watched. 

November is lower than October, but 
still above June, August and Septem- 
ber, as would be expected when cold 
weather approaches. December is at 
114, on a par with March, and Febru- 
ary corrected for length. 

The graph proves what fire insurance 
men have always believed, that winter 
losses are heavier than summer loses. 
It emphasizes the necessity for in- 
creased vigilance to prevent fires from 
defective heating apparatus. It is in- 
deed fortunate that Fire Prevention 
Week comes in October when fire losses 
start to climb. Activities during Fire 
Prevention Week should point out defi- 
nitely the need for cleaning chimneys 
and furnaces, repairing flues, and re- 
placing worn stove pipes. Adequate 
building code requirements covering 
heating apparatus must not be over- 
looked. This work carried on persis- 
tently over a number of years should 
straighten the seasonal curve of fire 
losses and save the public a needless 
loss of millions of dollars. 


Fire and Casualty 
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Dr. Battin Describes 
Types of Fraud 





Tells N. Y. Exchange Club 
of Huge Toll Taken 
by Swindlers — 





Bankruptcy Swindles 





Calls Forgery “Country’s Fastest 
Growing Crime”; Lists 


Other Methods 


Speaking before a luncheon gather- 
ing of the New York Exchange Club 
last week, Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, vice- 
president of the National Surety Com- 
pany described to members types of 
fraud which are said to cost the Amer- 
ican public approximately seven and 
one-half billions of dollars annually. 

Taking fraudulent bankruptcy as his 
specialty for the discussion, Dr. Bat- 
tin brought out that this “kindly fraud 
that was not mentioned in the penal 
code twenty years ago,” has become 
one of the most costly of crimes, be- 
cause it generally involves large scale 
operations, the sum in an individual 
case being seldom less than $250,000. 

Dr. Battin pointed out that the gen- 
eral method employed is to start a busi- 
ness and establish credit by prompt 
payment of bills. Then with credit 
established, the firm makes purchases 
to the limit and conceals its merchan- 
dise as soon as received. Next comes 
the bankruptcy proceeding and settle- 
ment with the creditors for a few cents 
on the dollar. ‘ 

Characterizing forgery as_ the 
country’s “fastest growing crime,” Dr. 
Battin declared that “the forger con- 
tinues to gain ground against all the 
devices invented to forestall him. Only 
2% per cent of all forgery cases in- 
volve the raising of the amounts on 
your checks. In 97 per cent plus of all 
forgery cases the check has come di- 
rectly from somebody’s check book. 
Cases are known where an assistant 
of a forger has remained in a firm’s 
employ for a year in order to gain ac- 
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SAFETY FILM WIDELY 
SHOWN 


“Why Be Careless,” the’ John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s highway safety film, 
was shown more than 250 times 
to a total audience of 80,000 or 
more during the first half of 1930. 
This film is a contribution to-the 
nation-wide campaign to prevent 
deaths from automobile~accidents 
and is exhibited through local of- 
fices of the company and through 
safety councils and schools. 

It was based‘ on’ ‘a ‘study of 
highway. - accidents’ madé’ by':.a 
State highway department, to de- 
termine the commonest causes. of 
accident. The responsibility both 
of the pedestrian and the driver 
is emphasized. After depicting 
the effort of the traffic police to 
regulate traffic for the safety of 
all, a series of accidents is en- 
acted. They are effectively done 
and give every appearance of 
reality. 











cess to its check book.” 

The speaker disclosed that his own 
company has met a loss of $150,000 
on one check cashed by a local trust 
company. Whereas individual losses on 
forged checks formerly were small, one 
bank now has protected itself with a 
forgery bond for $1,000,000. 


Embezzlement Losses Heavy 

Although the number of embezzlers 
has decreased, the amounts involved are 
larger, Dr. Battin said, and the annual 
loss through embezzlement is $200,000,- 
000—approximately the same as rob- 
bery loss. He asserted the public loses 
$700,009,000 each year through pur- 
chase of falsely represented goods. A 
Buffalo instance was cited where a ring, 
advertised to be of platinum, was sold 
at retail for $46.50, it later developing 
that the ring contained exactly 13 cents 
worth of platinum. The use of checks 
for payroll purposes, he further as- 
serted, would save 1000 lives each year 
in forestalling payroll robberies. 


‘Turner Chosen to Head 
First Reinsurance 


Will Succeed H. H. Stryker 
as President of Rossia 


Casualty Unit 





Has Impressive Career 





Former Insurance Commissioner 
of Indiana Is Distinguished 
in the Field of Law 


George -E. Turner, of Chicago, has 
been selected as president of the First 
Reinsurance Company of Hartford, suc- 
ceeding the late H. H. Stryker, accord- 
ing to an announcement made today 
at.the office of the company. Mr. Tur-. 
ner will take up his duties at Hartford 
on Sept. 1. 

In Mr. Turner the First Reinsurance 
Company secures the services of an out- 
standing figure in casualty insurance. 
circles. He began his insurance career 
as an attorney in Indianapolis, and has 
served as insurance commissioner of 
Indiana and as counsel for the Insur- 
ance Federation of America. He was 
the organizer of the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House and at one time its 
general manager and counsel. His suc- 
cessful administration attracted nation- 
al interest. 

Mr. Turner drafted the plans of con- 
solidation of all the Casualty Bureaus 
which are now under the present Ass)- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Exec- 
utives. He is an associate in the law 
firm of Loucks, Eckert & Peterson of 
Chicago, and was recently the Chicago 
counsel for the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, also arbi- 
ter for the Acquisition Cost Conferenc>. 

Few men in the casualty business 
have a wider circle of acquaintance 
among company officials and agents. 
He is nationally known as an eloquent 
and convincing public speaker on in- 
surance and economic topics. 

The First Reinsurance Company 
which Mr. Turner now heads was the 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Federal Surety’s Stand On 
Non-Bureau Rates 


Taylor Says Action Was Contrary 
to Company Policy Which 
Is Loyal to Bureau 


President W. L. Taylor of the Fed- 
eral Surety Company has written a 
letter to all agents presenting the com- 
pany’s stand on non-bureau rates which 
its San Francisco office is said to have 
quoted. His communication follows: 

“Recently word came to the home 
office that our San Francisco represén- 
tatives were quoting other than bureau 
rates on automobile liability insurance 
for the city of Oakland. The home 
office immediately wired to its repre- 
sentatives to withdraw any incorrect 
quotations and to cancel immediately 
if a policy or policies: had been issued 
on an improper basis. 

“That, we supposed, was the end of 
it—a mere incident in the daily busi- 
ness of. most any company. It séems, 
however, that due to an_article which 
appeared in the press: the matter is 
still causing comment and the question 
has been raised here and there as to 
whether or not the’ Federal Surety 
Company intended te retain its mem- 
bership in the National Bureau. 


“TI write this to state as forcefully 
as I can that the Federal Surety at no 
time ever considered for a moment 
withdrawing from the bureau and 
never, anywhere, contemplated any de- 
parture from bureau rules, regulations 
and rates. 

“This company joined the bureau be- 
fore it wrote a policy, and in all of its 
years of operation has cherished its 
membership and has abided by all the 
regulations. Surely now, with the temp- 
tations of a small, growing company 
behind us, we are not likely to give up 
that which lost us so much business in 
the past but won for us so much in 
respect and loyalty—our membership 
in the National Bureau and adherence 
to its principles.” 


To Increase Capital 


A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company, New York, will be held next 
Thursday at the main office of the com- 
pany, 2 Lafayette St., New York, for 
the purpose of considering and passing 
upon a proposition to increase the cap- 
ital stock of the corporation from 
$650,000 to $975,000, and to increase 
the number of shares from 130,000 to 
195,000 or to make such increase in the 
capital stock and number of shares as 
may be determined upon. 
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Prize for Meritorious Flying 


Offer Merit Trophy for 
National Air Races 





Barber and Baldwin Donate Cup 
for Meritorious and Ac- 
complished Flying 

Barber and Baldwin, Inc., well-known 
aviation insurance underwriters, an- 
nounce that they have donated a tro- 
phy to be competed for in the National 
Air Races to be held in Chicago on the 
23rd of August. 

The following unusual and interest- 
ing conditions under which the award 
will be made have been laid down: 

“To encourage efficient flying under 
everyday practical conditions, a cup to 
be called the Merit Trophy will be 
given to the pilot, who in the opinion 
of the committee of judges accomplishes 
the most meritorious flying perform- 
ance at the National Air Races. Thus 
neither the pilot whose performance is 
the result of excessive or unreasonable 
risk, nor the flyer whose accomplish- 
ment is achieved under conditions of 
unreasonable excessive caution, is eligi- 
ble for the award. The object is to en- 
courage highly accomplished flying 
within reasonable limits of risk.” 


Special Agent Dies in Air Crash 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 18.—A report of 
the death in an airplane accident of 
M. C. Huckaby, an agent at Oklahoma 
City, was received by the U. S. F. & G. 
this week. He was a special agent 
for the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company and came with the U. S. 
F. & G., last year, working out of 
Oklahoma City under supervision of 
the Kansas City branch office. 





Reelected After Merger 





Mulvehill Chosen as Treasurer; 
President Boss Says Busi- 
ness Has Increased 


At a special meeting of the directors 
of American Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany at 85 John Street, New York, the 
first held since the merger of Re-In- 
surance Corporation of America with 
the American Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany, the officers of American Reserve 
Insurance Company were reelected, in- 
cluding T. B. Boss, president and 
underwriting manager, and A. T. Tam- 
blyn, vice-president and secretary. 

Edward L. Mulvehill was elected 
treasurer. Mr. Mulvehill, upon com- 
pleting his courses at Fordham Univer- 
sity, entered the office of Hemphill, 
Noyse & Co., investment bankers, and 
later was associated with Stranahan, 
Harris & Oatis Inc., also investment 
bankers. Recently Mr. Mulvehill has 
been in active charge of the affairs of 
the Re-Insurance Corporation of Amer- 
ica as executive vice-president and 
comes to the American Reserve Insur- 
ance Company with both financial and 
insurance training. Mr. Mulvehill is 
29 years of age and is the son of J. H. 
Mulvehill, vice-president and secretary 
of the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company of New York. 

At the close of meeting, President 
Boss stated to the Board that the pre- 
mium income of American Reserve In- 
surance Company was larger so far 
this year than in the same period last 
year and that any intimation that the 
American Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany’s business was to be ceded or 
taken over by any other company is in- 
correct. 





G. A. Moszkovski Travels More 
Than 11,000 Miles by Air 


George A. Moszkovski, vice-president 
of the American International Under- 
writers, has just returned from a two- 
month trip which took him through 
the whole of Mexico, Central America, 
the northern part of South America 
and the West Indian Islands. Mr. 
Moszkovski is probably one of the first 
insurance executives to make full use 
during his trip of the air traveling fa- 
cilities of the Pan-American Airways. 
This system enabled him to cover 16,- 
600 miles (70 per cent of which was 
done in the air) in a little over 340 
hours. The trip was made in line with 
the program of extension of the Amer- 
ican International Underwriters into 
foreign fields and the organization of 
offices and agencies there. 
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Darby A. Day to Retire 
from Life Field 


Will Devote Entire Time to 
the Development of Fleet 
of Casualty Companies 








Has Remarkable Record 





Started Business as Salesman for 
Mutual Life of New York 
in 1900 


Cuicaco, Aug. 20. — Retirement of 
Darby A. Day, long one of the nation’s 
leaders in the life insurance produc- 
tion field, from that field to devote his 
entire time to the development of the 
Darby Day fleet of casualty companies, 
was announced this week by Mr. Day. 
Mr. Day is Chicago manager of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, a post he has held since 1927 
when he succeeded to the agency of the 
late Edward A. Ferguson. 

However for the past several months 
he has been organizing a large cas- 
ualty. and surety underwriting or- 
ganization in Chicago headed by the 
Chicago Fidelity and Casualty, which 
was organized with capital of $1,000,- 
000 and surplus of $1,500,000 and 
whch will begin underwriting in the 
near future. However since the Chi- 
cago Fidelity and Casualty was com- 
pleted in April Mr. Day has acquired 
four casualty insurance organizations 
which now are actively writing busi- 
ness with a combined annual premium 
income in excess of $4,000,000. 

It is to the development and expan- 
sion of this organization that he now 
will turn his attention. Mr. Day, in 
a letter to the personnel of the life 
agency points out that though the 
agency has made a splendid produc- 
tion record, the paid for business for 
the first eight months of this year ex- 
ceeding the production of any similar 
period in previous years and with a 
smaller territory, he deems it better 
to turn his entire attention to his other 
interests; inasmuch as he has con- 
siderable more at stake there. 

Mr. Day is president of the Chicago 
Fidelity and Casualty; the Automo- 
bile Underwriters Insurance Company 
of Dallas; the Darby Day Investment 
Corporation, and of the Fire Insurance 
Company of Chicago. He is chairman 
of the board of the Continental Indem- 
nity Company of America and of the 
Lawrence Avenue National Bank, and 
has other interests. 

There has been no announcement 
from the Union Central Life head- 
quarters as to the successor to Mr. 
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Darby A. Day 


Day. However he has asked that he 
be relieved of his duties in Chicago not 
later than Oct. 1. 


Made Unique Record 


Mr. Day has made a unique record 
in the life insurance field. He started 
as a salesman for the Mutual Life of 
New York at Phoenix, Ariz., in 1900 
and soon had established a name for 
himself as a salesman. He then was 
transferred to Albuquerque as man- 
ager for New Mexico and four years 
later to El Paso Tex., as manager for 
the same company. Following the life 
insurance investigation of 1906 Mr. 
Day was called to the southern district 
of the company to aid in reorganiza- 
tion there as agency supervisor and 
subsequently was transferred to the 
central district with headquarters in 
Chicago. Early in 1911 he was estab- 
lished as manager of the Mutual Life’s 
Chicago office. 

When he assumed charge of the Chi- 
cago Agency it was producing less than 
$5,000,000 of business annually, but 
during the course of his administration 
this figure was raised to $40,000,000 
annually. After twenty-five years con- 
nection with the Mutual Life Mr. Day 
decided to retire and went to Cali- 
fornia, but he remained out of life in- 
surance work less than one year for 
then he was appointed Chicago man- 
ager for the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company of Cincinnati. The 
agency had been producing approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 of business annually, 
but during Mr. Day’s first year this 
was increased to more than $15,000,000 
and in 1928 the production was pushed 
to more than $19,000,000, and steady 
gains have been made since. 





As THE SPECTATOR goes to 
press the Los Angeles, giant navy 
dirigible, a fleet of 75 Coast 
Guard patrol boats, and a squad- 
ron of planes of the Curtiss fly- 
ing service have joined in what 
seems to be a futile search for 
Van Lear Black, publisher of 
the Baltimore Sun, and director 
in several insurance companies, 
who possibly slipped from the 
after deck of his yacht, the 
Sabalo into the waters off the 
New Jersey ‘coast Monday eve- 
ning. Mr. Black, a capitalist and: 
sportsman,~ was one of the 
country’s leading aviation enthu- 
siasts, having flown over the’ 
jungles and deserts of four con- 
tinents. He-was not a pilot, but 
is said to have flown more miles. 
as a passenger than any other : 
man. 

His business career began. in 
1895 when: he;-beeame a clerk in.. 
the offices of ;the Fidelity and De-.:: 
posit Company. of .Maryland... He. 
later became. a-director in that. 
company, and for a number: of: .- 
years was chairman of the board. 
He is -also; a ‘director in the -, 
Massachusetts. Mutual Life In-. 
surance Company. 











E. F. Wall Advanced 


The Central West Casualty Company 
announced last week the appointment 
of Edward F. Wall as supervisor of 
agencies in its home office territory and 
in the eastern field. 

Mr. Wall, one of the best known 
casualty men in the country, has for 
more than fifteen years been actively 
associated with the field development 
work of the Ocean and Columbia Casu- 
alty Companies and his affiliation with 
the enterprising Michigan company 
will give him a wide opportunity to 
serve his many friends. ; 


First Reinsurance Elects 
(Concluded from page 31) 


first casualty reinsurance company 
chartered in the United States and is a 
prominent member of the Rossia Group 
of Reinsurance Companies, comprising, 
in addition to the First Reinsurance 
Company, the Rossia Insurance Com- 
pany of America, the Fire Reassurance 
Company of New York, Metropolitan 
Fire Insurance Company of New York 
and the Iduna-Germania of Hamburg, 
Germany. The Rossia has substantial 
interest in many European companies, 
affiliated through its recently organized 
Rossia International Corporation. 


Casualty, Surety, Ete: 























Now Ready! 


The Insurance Year Book 
—!930 Edition 


The fifty-eighth annual issue of the encyclopedia of the cas- 
ualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance business is available to 
subscribers two months ahead of its 1929 publication date. This 
book, which covers every casualty insurance company operating 
in the United States, is a compendium of eight complete cas- 
ualty insurance annuals and provides the following outstanding 
features: 


1. A Complete Reporting Service including monthly bulletins. 
2. A Detailed Financial Statement. 

3. A Statistical History for a series of years. 

4. Underwriting Experience By States—by Lines of Business. 


And in Addition 


5. Fire Department and Water Supply Data for 5458 Cities and 
Towns. 
6. A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents. 


. A List of Medical Examiners, Adjusters and Attorneys. 
Especially Qualified for Casualtylnsurance. 


PRICES 


Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 
Special Reports 

Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports 

Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports. ... 


Two Volumes, when ordered together 
Three Volumes, when ordered together 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 


mECrO< <4r>Cu>0 


All three volumes Life, Fire and Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous now ready for 
delivery 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Year Book Issued 


Tabulation Including Miscellaneous Lines Complete 
in Year Books; Admitted Assets Climb to New 


High Record Mark; 


Surplus Funds and 


Premium Income Also High 


For almost sixty years The Insurance 
Year Book has been recognized and 
used by the insurance profession as 2 
standard and authoritative reference 
book in their business. Initiated in 
1873 with a volume comprising about 
one hundred pages, this book has grown 
with the insurance business, and in 1930 
is issued in three volumes containing 
almost forty-five hundred pages, com- 
plete with essential statistical data per- 
taining to every branch of the insur- 
ance business, including life, fire and 
casualty. Practically every bit of in- 
formation relative to the companies’ 
experience is included in the Year 
Book. It comprehensively in details 
takes the place of numerous publica- 
tions issued for the insurance field, and 
each of these volumes gives in compact 
form data contained in other publica- 
tions issued for convenience earlier in 
the year. 


The Casualty, Surety and Miscella- 
neous volume now issued and ready for 
distribution shows that in 1929, 382 
companies’ admitted assets amounted 
to $3,102,552,479, while the surplus 
funds amounted to $373,194,661 and the 
net premium receipts to $943,621,473. 
Their total income was $1,037,578,530. 
Losses paid amounted to $491,584,178, 
while total expenditures aggregated 
$925,467,791. The companies paid divi- 
dends to stockholders amounting to 
$49,174,605. 

The figures of 366 mutual casualty 
companies and reciprocal and Lloyds 
organizations shows them to have as- 
sets of $247,892,731, with surplus funds 
of $92,868,563. The premium income 
receipts during 1929 totaled $182,573,- 
105 and total income amounted to $196,- 
634,935. Losses paid to policyholders 
were $97,367,009, while total expendi- 
tures amounted to $167,861,945. 

An important section in the Casualty 
Year Book is that-devoted to historical 
data. This treats the history of each 
company from its inception and states 
briefly the important events in its ca- 
reer. Among the subjects treated are 
changes in capital, surplus contribu- 
tions, changes in control, changes in 
plan, kinds of insurance written, etc., 
being a prose and statistical history of 
the company from its organization up 
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to date and also a paragraph describ- 
ing the company’s administration an:l 
repute. An innovation in the 1930 
Casualty Year Book is a new section 
showing earnings per share of stock 
from underwriting, interest, dividends 
and rents and investments. Another 
section shows the classification of bonds 
and stocks owned by the companies as 
to book value, market value and actual 
cost. 

An interesting feature is the presen- 
tation of the premiums, losses, adjust- 
ment expenses, commissions, under- 
writing expense for various classes of 
business transacted on earned and in- 
curred business as well as the written 
and paid basis. 

Another valuable feature of the Cas- 
ualty volume is the classification of 
premiums and losses by States and by 
lines written in 1929, together with the 
percentage of losses to premiums of 
all lines transacted, occupying over two 
hundred pages. Other important data 
including a showing of the dividends 
paid during the past twenty-five years 
to the stockholders, a list of officers, 
directors, general and special agents, 
field men, underwriters association, 
companies retired, members of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society and companies 
in liquidation. The directory of insur- 
ance agents, including about 52,000 
names, is another important feature 
and is supplemented by lists of inde- 
pendent adjusters, attorneys and coun- 
sellors specializing in insurance. The 
two latter embrace about 7500 names. 
Supplementing the information in this 
section is a monthly bulletin which is 
sent to subscribers of the casualty vol- 


ume, making a very valuable and com- 


prehensive service. 

The Insurance Year Book is issued 
in three volumes, Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous, Fire and Marine, and 
Life. The price of each volume is $20. 
Either two volumes may be purchased 
for $35 and a set of three when ordered 
together cost $50. Every casualty in- 
surance official and underwriter should 
have immediately available the Cas- 
ualty, Surety and Miscellaneous vol- 
ume of The Insurance Year Book, which 
is well indexed and is essential to every 
complete insurance library. 
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Federal Surety Reports for First 
Six Months 


W. L. Taylor, president of the Fed- 
eral Surety Company, presents a brief 
résumé of business transacted during 
the first six months of 1930 in a let- 
ter written to the company’s agents as 
follows: 

“IT want to take this opportunity of 
expressing my appreciation for the as- 
sistance rendered our company by our 
field forces in the production of busi- 
ness for the first six months of this 
year. 

“For the six months ending June 30, 
our field forces produced $2,103,681 in 
gross net premiums, of which we ceded 
reinsurance to the extent of $241,295, 
leaving net premiums retained of $1,- 
864,385 or an increase of 85 per cent 
over the same period a year ago. This 
increase in volume enabled the com- 
pany to reduce its management ex- 
penses, other than commissions, more 
than ten points less than the expense 
for the same period a year ago and 
7.67 per cent less than the expense for 
the whole year. 

“It is too early to make any definite 
statement as to our incurred loss ratio, 
but our net paid losses and loss ex- 
pense for the period were $768,288 or 
41.05 per cent of our net premiums 
written.” 








Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


Home Office 
111 John St., New York City 
One of 


THE HOME OF NEW YORK 
Group 


Admitted Assets 


$14,600,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Automobile and _ Burglary 
Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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36 
AdvocatesLimiting Air 
Liability to $ 10,000 


Major Lloyd Also Urges 
. Company Cooperation on 
Aviation Business 





. Would Stabilize Rates 





Aviation Insurance Executive 
Speaks Before First National 
Legislative Air Meeting 


In a studied and careful speech de- 
livered yesterday before the members 
of the First National Legislative Air 
Conference in Chicago Major George 
L. Lloyd, first vice-president of Barber 
and Baldwin, Inc., advocated the limit- 
ing of aircraft liability to each pas- 
senger carried to $10,000. Major Lloyd 
said that he believed that the placing 
of an operator of an air line in the 
same position as an operator of a rail- 
way or any other common carrier 
worked an injustice on the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

After explaining in detail the vari- 
ous high hazards of fire and accident 
relative to aircraft operation, Major 
Lloyd devoted the greater part of his 
address to the discussion of aircraft 
liability. He spoke in part as follows: 

“There are many lawsuits pending 
at the present time where passengers 
or their dependents are suing an air- 
line operator for damages arising out 
of injury or death sustained in an air- 
plane accident. In these suits, I be- 
lieve, a great injustice will be done to 
the aviation industry if they are suc- 
cessfully prosecuted in cases where it 
is proved that no negligence attached 
to the operator. It would place the 
operator of an air line in the same 
position, in the eyes of the law, as a 
railway or other common carrier and 
it would be a tremendous handicap to 
the development of aviation. If an 
operator is reasonably careful and em- 
ploys pilots who are competent and ex- 
perienced, if he has the right sort of 
equipment and maintains it satisfac- 
torily, and does everything he can to 
‘provide for the safety of passengers 
carried, that should be the full extent 
of his responsibility. 

“In many ways the insurance com- 
munity can be of tremendous assist- 
ance to an industry. So far, the avia- 
tion industry has not benefited to any 
large extent from the constructive work 
of which insurance companies are capa- 
ble. This is due largely to the fact 
that the insurance companies doing the 
business have been competing with each 
other and there has been rather a 
scramble after premium income, with- 
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Inter-Ocean Buys Business 
of B. M. I. Company 





E. 'G.' Jones.’ Placed -in Charge 
as North Carolina 
Manager 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Aug. 18..— The 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Company. has 
purchased the commercial, monthly 
health, and accident business of the 
Business Men’s Insurance Company 
from the Durham Life Company, Ral- 
eigh, which recently acquired control 
of the Business Men’s Company. 

The Inter-Ocean. has named E. G. 
Jones, for years one of the most suc- 
cessful insurance men of Greensboro 
and familiarly known as “Sunshine” 
Jones, as State manager, with office 
at 832 Jefferson Standard Building. 
Mr. Jones plans an early expansion of 
activities in the State for the Inter- 
Ocean company and his first effort 
will be to secure able agents in each 
of the 100 counties of North Carolina. 








out much regard to losses or to con- 
structive work for the purpose of im- 
proving the hazards which are insured 
against. I anticipate that within a 
short while the insurance companies 
will form an organization for regulat- 
ing the transaction of aviation insur- 
ance such as is the case in other lines 
of insurance, and this is something 
very much to be desired. 

“With the formation of such an or- 
ganization, a tremendous power for 
good will be born. To illustrate, rates 
would be fixed, not on the individual 
judgment of an underwriter who may 
not be fully informed regarding the 
qualities of a particular machine but 
by engineers whose sole purpose would 
be to give credit for good features in 
the construction or design of an air- 
craft and engine, and on the other 
hand to impose debits where such are 
justified. 

“If standard practices were intro- 
duced into the offices of all companies 
doing the business, beneficial 
will immediately result—not only to 
the insurance companies but to the in- 
dustry itself. Further, the organiza- 
tion set up would be able to make prop- 
er representation to the various states 
as to legislation which it can recom- 
mend, or offer criticisms or suggestions 
regarding existing legislation. It could 
also, by virtue of its being representa- 
tive of all insurance interests, do valu- 
able work in handling the disposition 
of salvage after an accident, reducing 
repair costs, etc., and in time bring 
about a saving to the aviation industry 
in rates.” 
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H. G. Brown Promoted by 
Continental Casualty 





Becomes Resident V.P. of 
Agency Dept.; Other Changes 
Are Announced 


The: Continental Casualty Company 
announces the promotion of Harlow G. 
Brown from eastern superintendent of 
agents to resident vice-president, agen- 
cy department. This promotion is in 
recognition of the splendid results Mr. 
Brown has accomplished in the East. 
In addition to his added responsibilities 
in the field, he will be associated with 
Vice-President Floyd N. Dull in the de- 
velopment of New York City business, 

Gregory T. Crisp, superintendent, 
eastern casualty department, will con- 
tinue to handle the underwriting of 
miscellaneous casualty business in the 
East, and will also assist Mr. Dull in 
the underwriting supervision of New 
York business. 

The company also announces that it 


will operate a full-fledged eastern de-. 


partment and it is intended that all 
eastern business will be handled on a 
home office basis. 

W. P. Comstock, who has the title 
of executive representative for the pur- 
pose of representing the company on 
Bureau rate-making committees, will 
assist Mr. Dull in the operation of 
the experience and statistical depart- 
ments. 


“Profits Insurance Modernized” 


“Profits Insurance Modernized’’ is 
the title of a book by Frank K. Buchan- 
an, F.C.I.L., tutor on profits insurance 
to the School of Insurance, London and 
Glasgow. Mr. Buchanan’s book, of 
course, deals entirely with fire insur- 
ance and should be of interest and 
value to all fire insurance men. 

















Inter-State Business Men’s 
Accident Association 
Brown Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


Open Territory in 34 States 
Up-to-Date Policy Forms 
Liberal Commissions 


Carry an Accident Line with the 
oldest Accident and Health Com- 
pany of its kind in America. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me details of your proposition 
to agents. 
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insurance Tn the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


N the case of an insurance policy 
which provided for the payment of 
indemnity for total permanent dis- 

ability after receipt of proof and on 
each anniversary thereafter the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court has held that the 
insured could not recover disability ben- 
efits for the entire period of disability 
including the period prior to the pre- 
senting of proof but only for the period 
subsequent to proof. 





Liability for death benefit was denied 
by a mutual benefit insurance associa- 
tion on the ground that the insured 
had died as the result of an abortion, 
though having knowledge that the in- 
sured had made false statements in the 
application. The Kansas Supreme 
Court held that the Association could 
not defend.an action on the certificate 
on the ground that the certificate was 
void by reason of the falsity of state- 
ments. 





The rule which has prevailed in 
Ohio in the past to the effect that in- 
surance trusts payable to trustees for 
the benefit of persons designated in the 
trust agreement between the insured 
and the trustee, are not taxable as in- 
heritances, has now been reinstated by 
the opinion of the Attorney-General, in 
cooperation with the Tax Commission 
of Ohio. 





A claim was made by an insured for 
permanent and total disability benefits 
because of the fracture of his skull 
and other injuries, but the disability 
ceased to be total eleven months after 
the accident. In this case the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court construed the 
provision that: “Pending due proof of 
a claim * * * that an existing total dis- 
ability will be permanent and continue 
for life, when it shall appear that the 
insured has been wholly disabled * * * 
for a period of not less than three con- 
secutive months, the company will 
grant the aforesaid benefits from the 
commencement of such disability and 
during its continuance,” to mean that 
the insured was entitled to the payment 
of benefits during the period of total 
disability. 





Certain recommendations are under 
consideration in relation to the amend- 
ment of the insurance laws of Wiscon- 
sin. Among them are the repeal of the 
present rate law under which the Wis- 
consin Rating Bureau supplies rates; 
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the placing of the Wisconsin audit pe- 
riod under supervision of the State; 
the establishment of a State Rating 
Bureau; and the rearrangement of the 
laws so as to permit unlimited compe- 
tition in the State. 





In a case recently decided by the 
Minnesota Supreme Court, the owner 
of an automobile and his wife were in- 
jured in a collision, and his automo- 
bile was also damaged. They sued the 
defendant, and the casualty insurance 
company, in which she was insured, 
settled with the plaintiff’s wife for 
$5,000. The plaintiff alleged other items 
of damage, and there was a verdict in 
his favor for $3,979. This judgment 
the insured declined to pay, and the 
plaintiff instituted proceedings in gar- 
nishment against the casualty com- 
pany, resulting in a judgment for $4,- 
041 against the defendant, which ap- 
pealed from the order denying its mo- 
tion for a new trial. The company ad- 
mitted liability for so much of the 
judgment as was represented by dam- 
ages for injuries of the person, $350, 
and damages to the plaintiff’s car, $282, 
but disclaimed liability for hospital 
and medical expenses and loss of com- 
panionship of his wife, on the ground 
that they were not covered by the 
policy. It appears that the owner of 
the car at fault gave full information 
to the insurance company and the lat- 
ter assumed exclusive control of the de- 
fense, not advising the insured that it 
denied liability for any of the claims 
which might be established, and not 
stating to her that it was not liable for 
all of the items of damages. It ap- 
pears that not until after the verdict 
was rendered against the insured did 
it raise the question of its liability. 
The trial court held that the company, 
by what it did and failed to do, and by 
its conduct and actions, disabled itself 
from disclaiming liability for the items 
contested. The policy being a liability 
policy, as distinguished from an in- 
demnity policy, the court held that ob- 
ligation to pay follows even though the 
insured has not paid the loss himself, 
and there is no question of the plain- 
tiff’s right to recover from the casualty 
company if there is liability. The court 
reviewed the case as follows: 

“In the case at bar the judgment 
was for $4,041.57, of which sum the 
defendant concedes its liability for 
$632.50, or 16 per cent. The complaint, 
which was before the defendant when 
it told the insured to forget about the 
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action, showed a demand of something 
over $10,000, and it concedes liability 
for about one-fourth of it, if :estab- 
lished, and disclaims the remaining 75 
per cent. This indicated the relative 
interests as it viewed it of the two par- 
ties. As -to a large. portion of the 
$10,000 claim presented by the suit it 
was not a matter of financial conse- 
quence to the company whether. the 
plaintiff lost or won; and in the' verdict 
rendered it was interested in 16 per 
cent and uninterested in 84 per cent. 
And with all this it assumed the de- 
fense, as it was bound to do, and the 
insured, by the terms of the policy, 
was denied participation. When the 
litigation was over the insurer declined 
to pay more than 16 per cent of the 
judgment though it had given the in- 
sured no notice that it would not pay 
all; and no notice when the complaint 
demanded more than $10,000 that she 
must bear 75 per cent of the $10,000; 
but said to forget it. 

“It is argued that we are holding the 
defendant liable’ because it performed 
its contract, that is, because it de- 
fended the suit against the insured as 
its policy required; and that in doing 
so we are making a contract for the 
parties. But not so. The defendant 
was bound to defend the action though 
it was groundless. If unsuccessful, it 
was bound to pay within the limits of 
the policy. If damages were claimed 
in the complaint not covered by the 
risk, it was not required to pay them; 
but, knowing of them and assuming 
their defense without reservation and 
in effect taking away the right of de- 
fense which the insured might make 
and his right to make or negotiate a 
settlement, it could not later make the 
claim that it was not liable. The courts 
hold so with practical unanimity. The 
defendant not only made no reservation 
but told the insured to forget. There 
is no question of her good faith. There 
is no question of the insurer’s good 
faith. But it was given notice and it 
had the complaint. The complaint 
showed that a claim was made for two 
items for which it now denies liability. 
The insurance company was keenly 
awake to its own interests. It needed 
no instruction as to the law, it knew it. 
Perhaps it was thought not wise from 
a legal point to press it; or the insurer 
might have thought it was good busi- 
ness policy to defend. ***Order af- 
firmed.” 

Mr. Justice Stone dissented from the 
majority ruling as above, stating that 
he could not agree that, by waiver or 
estoppel, defendant had become obli- 
gated for more insurance than it sold 
and was paid for. He contended that 
the contractual obligation of the policy 
limiting the amount of insurance can- 
not be increased by mere waiver. 
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The following figures from the statements of Life, Casualty and Fire Insurance companies for the first six months of 
1930 have been compiled from returns made direct to THE SPECTATOR. 
LirE INSURANCE RESULTS FOR First Stx MOontTHs oF 1930 ANp 1929 








SPECTATOR STATISTICS 

















Net Paid 
Premiums Insurance 
Year Written Total : Written Paid 
Name and Location Ending (First Admitted Carital Net (First Insurance 
of Company June 30 6 Months) Assets Paid-Up Surplus 6 Months) in Force 
; $ $ $ $s g g 
“aa ‘ * e a f 1930 76, 831 1,047, 142 525,000 133,740 (7) 4,910,195 3) 18, 172, 625 
American Savings, Kansas City, Mo... .. 1 1929 55,588 5, 213:390 510,000 120,089 0 2,288, 480 0 11,061,186 
: : 7 1930 u 38, 523, 650 100,000 u (9) 8,420,524 o 143,400, 153 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb... 1929 u 35,674,724 100, 000 u 0 ‘7,870,561 o 136,684, 194 
s : 1930 196, 960 , 636, 41 400,000 242,543 0 8, 422,523 o 104,306,939 
Central States, St. Louis, Mo........ { 1929 184,541 12,526,889 400,000 253,758 o —-8, 156, 392 o 90, 241,732 
1930 1, 693,022 12,773,535 1,500,000 967 , 284 ts) 6,932,681 0 60, 634,240 
1929 1,594,730 11,530,594 1,500,000 858, 266 oO een i) 59, 327, 437 
, : aan “a Ms | © = eee | n ekew@eeeae Sk). Seek dd | goes i 13,337,780 i 61, 228,593 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky....... ae tae Vee ieee) | (eta i 14,866,740 i 58, 834, 003 
ON, «teks ° ee” Are || sae g 609,000 g 859.500 
nn. | ~VdeeQighnin» cin itbbekete oy Beceueee, | nee dele pie g 79,000 Z » 358 , 000 
. . : 4 ¢ 1930 u u u 7) 41,940,008 o 637,820, 471 
Bavitable Life, Des Moines, Is 1 1929 u u u u 0 44,786, 227 o 598, 288. 682 
1930 $896,872 $13,395,201 $500,000 $314, 195 0 15, 286,989 o 147,065,866 
1929 $1,934,545 $12, 189,109 1300,000 $308, 167 oO 25,757,339 o 144,443,252 
: F a. Aer, OS Sake aha eee ese | eee i 30,924 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill............... —— =6——“<(“—*«éCé ra es CCM eee | | Gas eeee -". ||| ae eet nec i 35, 158 
Mee...  “~uowicvats Fee Lonaerete 6 lp kee, 6 | eee Oe Drees g 1,075,900 
he 13.043 ne: a g 4; 7 800 
: Tork. N. Y ¢ 1930 5, 834, 334 Sn rere 4, 371, 269 9) 29,760,178 o 392,374,566 
Home Life, New York, N. Y. ) 1929 5,588,719 69,490,098 ......... 3,939, 805 o 30,917,391 0 365, 620,253 
1930 361, 227 9" 482. 108 300, 000 471,554 0 3,325,000 (0) 26,116,499 
a a cr ee an 1929 329,972 1,916, 132 300,000 345, 637 o 4,318,750 0 22,992,590 
, iii 6 = eee bh eis) =O, Gaementeess | i gateey J) pk meeres g 299, 900 
1929 oot on ie Sve gS Ree zg in 263,200 
. * Seer Olle { 1930 677, 359 u ae u o 5,065 , 34: (9) ’ , 249 
NE Continaat, OMigheusn City, Okla. .... 1 1929 657, 652 3, 936, ms 100,584 146, 616 o «5.779.633 0 42,274; 945 
Mi ife, K. i f 1930 143, 644 224,509 100,000 93,341 0 7,099, 437 o 44,588, 632 
Midlend Lite, Kenme City, Mo.. .. | 1929 125,549 4,880, 387 100,000 104.585 0 «5,964,675 ° 40, 693, "949 
¢ 1930 177,419 697,111 200,000 167,000 (9) 2,311,200 oO 11, 181,794 
Sane Eas, Spe, Bae... 4202000. 1 1929 134, 199 537.413 200,000 153,000 0 —-2..708'850 o _- 8,447; 100 
National G " Madi Wi ¢ 1930 99, 964 , 728,959 100,000 443,340 (7) 3, 186,850 oO 47 , 606, 252 
ational Guardian, Madison, Wise... . 1 1929 113,419 5,953, 064 100,000 418,095 0 3,471,012 o 43,369,524 
§ 1930 63,919 u 225,000 u oO 2,476,612 (9) 9,575, 287 
National Security, Wichita Falls, Tex.: .. 1 1929 62,413 u 200,000 u ty) 2,549, 900 1) 7,000,000 
1930 257,708 Mus, °°" Paheasess u ty) pe a 500 ty) 14, 534, 505 
1929 691,525 SSIS: wiwincnwe 134, 130 o 0, 000 0 14, 066, 620 
North Carolina Mutual, Durham, N. C. ~~ ~oeeegeny ww eevee © 9 Rayeeeoe 9  Sabeenaey i 4, a9. 038 i 22,513,053 
ORO acu akgue’ we - Peeetepes: §  sereapec. “ Mwemennrs i 5,020, 194 i 22,640,380 
{ 1930 u LC u oO 4,267,880 0 57,811,456 
Oregon Mutual, Portland, Oregon. . (1929 a 100,000 y bs 4,022,357 2 53,316,577 
, ; 1930 2,796,861 26,296, 723 1,000,000 1,297,671 o 16, 611,525 0 182,544,553 
1929 2,622,216 23,834, 791 1,000,000 1, 168,919 oO 14, 356, 368 o 172,843,211 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La.......... mar: - “Soe = -Firerarars~ Cena =  innsaeynn g 249,500 g 3,544, 750 
ON eRe ie 0 OE. 6 pete g 166,000 zg 3,659,700 
1930 102,310 7,132,924 300,000 709 ,863 tv) 4,539,052 (0) 49,855,544 
1929 107,481 6, 543, 964 300,000 592, 186 0 4,819,783 1) 48,775,422 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind.................. ee 060A, . ~  etigad? ~  — “Sieeeaatsn  dbnigeibarce ei Moore £ 426 , 600 
mo 0 Oe Ae CU RS deen go Rene, g 421,700 
{ 1930 u S- « .Mpsdaces u i) 47,615,000 of 607,000,000 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn............. (1929 a ~ i @asenese a o — 39,692, 000 ot 564,000, 000 
{ 1930 30,554 u 100,000 u °o 806, 000 ty) 2,922,500 
Pioneer National, Topeka, Kan..... (1929 34,634 u 100, 000 u 0 1,002,000 0 1,856,000 
: 1930 485,714 5,302, 184 800, 000 500, 000 9) 2,958,060 0 26, 294, 063 
1929 391, 258 4,725, 903 800,000 500, 000 ts) 3,047,503 (7) 24,437,766 
Provident L. & A., Chattanooga, Tenn........ OO: + jakucusee! "°. “Dasventee = (eee (leer vn g 17,309,500 g 23,669,550 
71 <A, DS g 9,489, 600 g 14,412,218 
( 1930 u Se -' ~ * waosses u (3) 67,276,000 o 1,005,050, 000 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa........ 1 1929 u ie, = eee ores u oO , 080,000 o 954,087,000 
¢ 1930 201,202 11,840, 633 200, 000 492,872 ty) 6, 938 ,439 (1) 78 , 837, 788 
Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 1 1929 254,331 11,002,234 200,000 477,201 ° 8,769,880 0 78,501,210 
. ¢ 1930 54,771 2,715,982 200,000 109,527 ti) 2,793,220 to) 26, 141, 160 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill............ 1 1929 70, 700 2,429, 842 200,00 98, 433 te) 3, 165,678 C0) 24,973, 635 
1930 u 2,723,004 400,000 91, 235 ° 3, 237, 800 °o 22, 188,396 
— Life, B tT, 1929 u 2,554, 628 400,000 64,676 (7) 1,806,024 o 19, 728 555 
a i =x yeas to Uy  tagatese  TSegatuen! 0 oe On g 670, 000 
1929 i ae ree) ~R peer 4 Si ee) ee eae g 785 , 500 
lil ood { 1930 162, 126 9,890, 300 500, 000 430,501 © —-8, 205, 675 0 65,578, 318 
Security Life, Chicago, Ill...... peel cece wae 1 1929 156,575 9, 163, 300 500,000 267, 285 ) 7,146,717 0 62, 262, 563 
: : ~ 1930 301, 082 20,065,879 8. ses 619, 721 0 —_-9, 726,015 o 118,139,812 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N, Y........... {1900 358,574 9,600,07 10.0... 633, 145 o 11,714; 149 0 113,774, 605 
1930 920,974 5,756,853 500,000 521,830 0 7,071,421 © 63,615,142 
" r 929 793,908 5,097, ’ 428, 332 ° 5,971,500 0 61, 240, 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va............++- prod “5 1, fe A SR Ps 14°244'000 gz 39,203,025 
a 60Ssncaces, , pepe 5 |). epeueeee =| h gecatam g 3,029,500 gz 14,260,000 
; 1930 u 19, 054, 692 u 533, 023 0 14,384,903 o 157,685,325 
Southland Life, Dallas, Tex.................. 1929 u 16, 118, 650 u 415,980 tv) 12,725,537 o 116,811,631 
i 4 1930 47,240 u 137,500 u o 1,040,850 o _—23, 111, 826 
State Life, Chicago, Ill ...........0seese0e *» 11929 23, 199 u ,000 u 0 360, 250 0 1, 603,531 
1930 383,914 024,200 375,000 345, 483 0 u o 1,098,500 
Ini . 929 306 , 969 774, 49) 75, 285, 9 ° u 0 1,066, 
Union Labor, Washington, D. C.............. a i cs g S g 5/000, 000 
MOR cacaceer, - ateetiecse _ © tattaeese —-.” S “eetinpige g u g 6.650, 000 
es “ 9: u u u 0 3, 862, 250 7) 8,005,076 
Union Mutual, Des Moines, Ia............... { oH . i bs ka > 2’ 621,500 o —-12°708°926 
; ¢ 1930 184, 558 u 200,000 u o =: 14, 825,023 o —:10, 059,070 
United Benefit, Omaha, Neb................. 1 1929 156,835 u 200, 000 u o 12,252,008 t) 8,500,000 
Sl has £1930 115,457 2,482, 754 250, 000 85,535 o 4,779,176 o 30, 480,839 
United Fidelity, Dallas, Tex........... } 1929 137,356 2,066, 790 250,000 58, 386 0 5,541,949 o 28,860, 074 
1930 951,434 7,325,679 500,000 285, 170 7) 4,085, 984 7) 56,914,754 
- , 1929 961,496 6,649, 359 500, 000 349, 515 0 —_—-5, 135,756 o — 56, 413, 536 
United L. & A., Concord, N. H....... HOR) wh ekkotace. 0M yeeeccawy | =) “Miesesemes U) wnaspeces’ 0) po ea eeeeaee: g 75,000 
Bp” ke geaee OO Reese = edestes | ieee) eigenen g 76, 000 
¢ 179, 431 422,296 250,000 27,790 0 454,500 oO 1, 847,000 
a 154,833 397,562 250,000 34, 767 Ps 413,000 o _1, 592, 500 
Virginia Life & Cas., Richmond, Va....... aa ws mee, © epee 0° ieee y “oe eee: i 3,533,527 i 5. 628,000 
1929 ite ea Aion 4 UPieieRa der I. ol Aida aatw ll , yop) hee vots i 2,310,500 i 3,919, 254 
1930 u 16, 240,000 1, 250,000 1, 103,000 0 6,987,871 o 97,419,513 
Volunteer State, Chatanooga, Tenn........... { 1929 u 15, 227,406 1, 250,000 1,041, 442 rr) 7,140,531 ° 97, 300, 251 
1930 u u u u 0 12,807,421 0 143,768,582 
s ‘ u u u ° 1314, 033 o 134,006, 
Western States, San Francisco, Cal............ 2 1920 a ce ae oe ee es oe g 1,266,750 g 10,377, 100 
WI SF, Sire We te il Seared oc neh ili Mi-srepisies Rs cn Seimnnieele g 1,720,000 g 7, 161,600 
u Unavailable. Approximately. {Includes health and accident 








g Group insurance. 


iIndustrial insurance. 


o Ordinary insurance. 
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Fire INSURANCE RESULTS FOR First Stx MonrtHs oF 1930 ANp 1929 





















































































Total Net Premiums Net Losses 
Name and Location Year Ending Admitted Surplus to Written Paid 
iths of of Company June 30 Assets Policyholders* (First 6 Months) (First 6 Months) 
American Aliabon, New: Nek 5.05 oc oc2e0 os ce vec ccewediowennciess ee ay. 10, 161,356 7,898,524 832, 472 423,353 
1 1929 10, 429, 554 8,126,401 863,811 369, 183 
——- . Associated Heknmmeanin, Them SOEs oo oso iss 6 oo ica ese rane awaw sw osieusctes tate { 1930 1,641, 035 833, 480 421,831 173, 137 
: 1929 1,382,026 864,796 458, 824 25,322 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford................: By peaaicrn se sence ceirewweeaene t ‘3 { 1930 23, 432, 688 12, 623, 039 3,882, 202 2, 294, 626 
Daid 1929 25, 021, 683 13,505, 360 3,870, 363 2, 227,599 
uFance Rant endl Wis PIANO. ook «ccd s esac cas keeecvicaeseeun ...J 1930 3, 198, 197 2, 412, 468 265, 273 146, 647 
Force é i 1929 3, 162, 802 2,367,715 295, 058 122, 675 
g 4 Firemen’s Fund, San Francisco...................00...ceeceeeeceues nee { 1930 39,593, 968 19,719, 691 9,569, 059 5,137,422 
172. 625 1929 39, 846, 805 19, 042, 368 9, 712, 144 4,850, 396 
061, 186 Great American Ins., New York.................020.ceceeceees { 1930 61, 387, 447 $36, 522, 390 9, 256, 063 5, 169, 737 
or 1929 68, 707,949 143, 120,754 10,360, 148 4,851,738 
, 19 me . 1930 522,116 461,004 52,384 48,103 
306 , 939 Mississippi Fire, Jackson, Miss.f............. SPE ee ae Ca 5 a ’ 38: , 
241,732 { 1929 527 , 887 428,789 71,812 51,638 
534,240 Northwestern National Ins., Milwaukee................... _f 1930 15,774, 700 c18,179, 180 2, 866,034 1,116,346 
397437 V 1929 15, 669, 155 8, 207, 557 2, 751, 778 1, 043, 812 
228 , 593 , os . r 1930 1,318,073 f 5 
Old Dominion Fire, Roanoke, Va.................0-.0002005 . { 318, 1,035,572 161,316 76,710 
34,008 woes 1929 1,561, 884 £1,301, 197 279, 626 51,576 
358.000 Orezon Auto, Portland... .......c050sceceeeedes bebe eeeeeeee eens mee pe = a 6, 203,015 198,520 99, 106 
320, 471 aaifin Arncuumene tie, TOR AMOUR. 5 oc. os ca.cceccwsetepaecee eres cans ssGeqns { 5,015,502 4,498,931 226, 155 25, 627 
288 "682 mee ee . 1929 4, 622, 939 4, 408, 074 206, 176 12° 177 
165 , 866 . . ‘hy 1930 355,177 q 
“ peu MIAMER 23 25 £02 Cou culls donee oe Cee neice a rue ; F { li 131,646 27,790 15,031 
43,253 ronet See 1929 284, 504 117,755 61,064 13,714 
er a ee _§ 1930 3, 624, 921 1,851, 142 796, 618 521,846 
haps sane - { 1929 3, 629, 385 1,775, 364 946,583 456,226 
108, 800 heticestieieii: Daido... _§ 1930 21,964, 716 15,138,395 3,352, 559 1, 746, 632 
374566 sca “ { 1929 25,422, 604 18,582, 981 3,481, 146 1,773,256 
620 , 253 ae A . 1930 34,677, 313 5 2 
au! Fire & Marine, St. Paul.......... Behn ee ae h ae 677, 19, 707, 482 7,543, 953 4,197, 264 
16, 409 St. Paul Fire & Marine, 1 ‘1929 33, 676, 442 18, 080, 424 8,695,994 3,858, 758 
299; 900 eva th bites AWEMMMNES <3. o5)65 2 Said caw s:cp elena eu oRsa Ch ate wy ata ewe 1930 614, 901 354, 280 143, 275 67, 107 
263, 200 ey eee ree { 1929 680, 142 363, 108 67, 585 155, 476 
00, 249 Talen Marine, Now Vark...........->- { 1930 1,219,073 790,992 173,029 92, 601 
274,245 Union Marine, New York......... "1 1929 1, 187, 588 784,939 184,750 71,254 
= . 930 Be? 171, 445 119, 790 
693 , 942 Uitaly Baris UG MAREN v0 sc ng ok Pca beeen eerredectansayeget es em eke eaete 19% ‘ 79 
181,794 h per . 501, 710 341 004 = Po ies po 
447, 100 “ili Fire, Philadelphia....... ee 501, 341, 22,316 : 
ies 383 Willem Foon: Fite, Eatadeee i 1929 482,871 323, 614 28, 270 923 
369,524 See ee Cle Oe Oe es nee ee ee ae 1930 4,284,132 2, 628, 726 857,255 393,534 
575.987 , eee {jon 3,819, 568 2, 415,249 890, 702 350,994 
100, 000 { i alae oa a ia . ‘ : 
534,505 4 +All outstanding liability of Mississippi Fire Ins. Co. reinsured with The American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., under date of June 1, 1930. t The above figures as of June 30, 1930, 
066" 620 j do not include the figures of the Great American Investing Co., all of whose stock is held for the pro rata benefit of the stockholders of the Great American Insurance Co. The carital and sur- 
513,053 : plus of the Great American Investing Co. as of June 30, 1930, were: Capital, $2,000,000; Surplus, $6,921,364. *Include capital. _f Capital structure was changed March 1, 1930, and par 
340. 380 F value of stock —— to $10—$250,000 being returned to stockholders and $250,000 transferred to surplus. c¢ $500,000 property dividend paid for the purpose of organizing the Northwestern 
: National Casualty Co. 
811,456 
316,577 CASUALTY AND SURETY RESULTs For First Srx MONTHS oF 1930 ANp 1929 
544,553 
843,211 Net 
544,750 Premiums 
659.700 : ; Year ; Total Written Net Losses 
855,544 Name and Location Ending Cpaital Admitted Net (First Paid (First 
775. 492 of Company June 30 Paid-Up Assets Surplus 6 Months) 6 Months) 
426, 600 ei ‘ ; ; ; 
= Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford... ...........6.cccceeeerecees peer { pres a eee ons pg ri fon ae? Hep peg 
’ , + r 16 . ‘ 
i Oar & General, Nate F Obes os os voce hile ann civelsnsineae oe emes se { pen rege Here onan ity aie? 
856,000 Central West Casualty, Detroit......... ioe { = oe ie 4 = oan i saan bag 
994, 063 000, 528, 08 7 > 1, 100, 317, 
= ee A : 1930 6, 000, 000 28, 547, 632 5,892,743 6, 449, 819 2, 629, 379 
457.788 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore. A DRE te SO er OL AR tea Re { 1929 5,000,000 28, 964, 892 7, 182,539 6,752,332 2,097,870 
412,218 tangs a . 1930 500,000 1,793, 203 102,177 676,356 393, 369 
aaa General Casualty & Surety, Detroit................. 06: seen ee eee ee , { 1929 350,000 1' 469° 248 140.807 649, 321 323,056 
087,000 ioe & . 1930 1,500,000 8, 297, 556 3, 122, 005 2,721, 808 1,020, 610 
pope International Re-Insurance, Los Angeles.....................00-+- , { 1999 1'500° 000 6.566, 166 2' 915,544 1 131,231 351751 
501,210 seh Sac 1 Neat : SS 1930 200,000 706 , 639 154.099 784, 587 387 ,020 
141.10 Iister-Ocnan: Caatntey, COORG. «oa 5 oo 0.50 ood 0 oy ose cece sexs eeveccwacss { 1929 200° 000 700843 133,262 908786 $00; 704 
973, 635 — 1930 318, 250 609 , 192 169, 905 66, 408 21,256 
amg Haheas Wanker Waneiy: DORs 308. oe ccs foto ss desea hes Soneese ca adns’ { pe 318,250 3s oe oat o= 31,388 
728,555 F : : 1930 750, 000 5, 845,590 899, 128 1,854,886 803 , 233 
670,000 London and Lancashire Indemnity, Hartford..................0.20000e0e0es { 1999 750,000 5,605,319 $52,031 1'841.704 853.073 
5, 5 Es “ £04 
, ee Ses . 1930 750,000 3,123,044 582,118 1,080,229 519, 253 
578, 38 National Casualty, Detroit. ...........0ccecccsecceee essceseesceees Paiva { 1929 750,000 2'895, 939 392'880 1116; 199 446.711 
6 218 ‘ —— 
a POE ‘: ; 1930 1, 000, 000 4,495,316 326,983 2,111,274 1,078,739 
199,812 National Union Indemnity, Pittsburgh....................0cceeee eee eeeeed { 1999 10007 000 3'798, 930 211,329 1'984'458 722' 088 
’ I \ . 1930 4,500,000 28 , 382,585 b6, 754, 087 7,637,524 3,898,451 
15, 12 New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore...............0.0 0000 ceeeeeeeeeeeeee { 1999 3'000;000 27° 603, 312 ¢7,821, 006 7' 533.377 3,394 '934 
fady v ’ ; 1930 200,000 536, 680 194, 038 131,514 71, 643 
08, ass Now Conky Camamihy, CMM0NGO, « 6050.<6.05660ecenocndcorctsudetsevaeeienne { 1929 150,000 449. 182 163,317 135° 609 52° 134 
re lew Y ' 1930 1,500,000 6,581,245 1,461,683 1,776,672 815,174 
85, 395 ; New York: Caglay, New NOENs «ic bsivicc seca sume cedocee canes oe of 1999 1' 500,000 7’ 088. 151 2) 441.463 1.741. 183 521/827 
111,826 ; Jorwich Uni i 4 Yi 1930 500,000 5,077,598 516,349 1,848, 408 801,717 
Tes: Norwich Union Indemnity, New York City............... 000. cceecceeceeee { 1929 500’ 000 4" 682,789 334.875 1°726. 068 754.127 
193 ,500 Accidents . 7 ‘ 1930 500,000 2,082,976 672,829 575, 645 272,891 
0 ccidental Indemnity, San Francisco................0..cecececeeeeeeeeeee { 1929 500,000 1’ 607,434 393,522 541,043 133/983 
00, s - P 1 5, 302, 184 500,000 2,308,419 1,332,689 
50,000 Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga. ..............0-..0ceee cece wees { a py 4.725.903 500,000 2) 046,377 ite si? 
05, 076 oa 5 659, 781 33, 658 2 y 
08" 996 Prudential Casualty and Surety, St. Louis.................00seeeeeeeeeeees an a Soest 97° 504 ai aaa - pod 
59, 070 ss 9 797 97 . Ry 99° ‘ 
59, i , 1930 800,000 2,797, 274 488,796 1,051,833 442,002 
00, 000 Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul.......:..........0.ceceeeeeeeeeee { 1999 800,000 2) 222° 214 577,785 751.387 302° 100 
80, 839 i , : < 2,303,930 840, 883 232, 26 34, 
60,074 : Deabosrd Gunite: Mat WOthe Be: Wess .c sc ccscendc dsccesevs cas neepecesvecer { ie 1 a On 3 TF Bee 1,089°753 sel aet 2 ence 
14 , 754 , aes 7 34, 280 51,896 9,180 
13, 536 Southern Fidelity & Surety, ess din oc var eee eo nedew ewes ; ‘ { Pe a ne 130,384 44, 158 22,459 4,670 
ia 9 
75, ” a 1930 300,000 895, 822 139,557 340, 364 261, 652 
ap Texas Eitie MIMIVNINE ScaSors ntsc saved os duscavious cin tenes eege sears ot { 1929 100.000 593, 362 45,012 345, 387 275,745 
02, United States Guarantee, New York, N.Y.........0000-ccccccceceeecesseee a _—— a — — 
123, 
19, 254 Wolver} F 1930 200,000 701,398 232, 225 174,537 79,035 
cage Cnn SRM eis) oo hbase iodo aareomba edad teams aiaeue { 1929 200,000 709 , 023 225, 212 174,968 83.237 
0; 251 é ean ; 
vs sat __ *Figures are as of December 31, 1929. {Statutory deposit. (b) Includes $1,254,087 voluntary reserve for contingencies. (c) Includes $821,006 voluntary reserve for contingencies 
106,985 (d) Company licensed and started business March 1, 1929. Figures shown are from March 1 to December 31, 1929. (w) Unavailable. 
77, 100 ' 
61,600 Tue SPECTATOR 
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Asof Aug.|High and ‘As of Aug.| Highand 
_ As of December 31, 1929 18, 1930 | Low for As of December 31, 1929 18, 1930} Low for 
1930 1930 
; Te} |) H- 
Bs COMPANY Pi 
COMPANY 32 32 
g 88 Stock House % BE 
Stock House 3 te x Ea Z Specializing 4 i wa 3 
Specializing =. o = § Pay = 5 ad _ Ss © s 4 S = 3 a] = 
ag 3 a 3 3é an 3/3 ag si @2is 3& an ie ie) 
aé a/ > ig aS 182 =/a as a}, > 138 2/3 2/8 
2% >| « | 58/32] 28 Bla =a >! «4 | 38] 3a] 2 Boi PFT 
25 5 Ssi{[salsslasiszia] aie Ey 3/1 8 sa lss] BSleale] mle 
86 |fla}/ael/ea|<dlal<]/e] 8 55 [fl] a [Selena |<ajal2ie] 3s 
$ $ $ § g $/S$ iS js is : $ g $ $ g $isi] $s $| $ 

Aetna C.&S., Hartford..}| 3,000,000) 10 | 50.79} 70.02} 2.54] 1.60)....]..../180 |116 Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. .| 10,000,000) 10 | 49.99} 61.80] 6.31] 2.50]....]....] 854] 623 

Conning & Co., Res ee Fe: ISRO PRE: Pee, Seett . nS a ae Kan. City. Life, Kan.C.}| 1,000,000}100 |556.09/1589.96] 68.38/16 .00]. 1200} 950 

Curtis & Sanger, i fee ee RR eee ee, 130 }134 }....].... Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y| 1,000,000} b5 | 15.54] 22.32]/—4.69]c2.00 36 | 28 
Aetna Ins. (Fire) Hart..} 7,500,000) 10 | 35.48} 62.30) a4.91] 2.00)....}....] 79 | 50 W. Wall. Lyon &Co..|...........]. An lee, SPR Nase) Stes! BARR! ae FR 2 

TIONG 8 os.5-5' scwcd aseelsccanebos cease wnecel sara de he a aS Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. 

oe ee SS 8 ee Ss Oe ee Se eee OF iO t..2k. Wayne, Ind....... 2,500,000] 10 | 24.00] 73.24) 4.39] 2.50]....]....]....].... 
Aetna Life, Hartford. ..} 15,000,000} 10 | 33.10] 77.68] 4.33] 1.20]...-]..../105 | 75 Conning & Co., Hart..|...........]. a Sc See Shae ee ul ee el ae 

EE AG SS RC EP Rais PRR Ree ee Bie” dy ea a es Lloyds Cas., N.Y.......] 2,000,000} 10 | 18.58] 21.02/—4.06] .60]....]....] 28] 8 

Curtis & Sanger, NY . & Ea = Ree GR Sane k aeene ee oe Se ee ee Maryland Cas., Balt... 5,000,000] 25 | 59.38} 92.47) 1.89] 5.00].. -.. 4119 | 70 
Amer. Equit., N .| 2,000,000} 5 | 11.65] 15.21/—2.19]2a+ |....]...-] 35 | 20 ass. Bd. &Ins., Bos’n.| 4,000,000} 25 | 63.90) 75.15] 1.99] 4.00).. - 1165 |100 

3348 C. ‘. . Day & Co, Inc, 
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a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 


s. Stock dividend. 
d. Includes 12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commissien. 
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Life Insurance and the Cost of Living 


(Concluded from page 3) 


ing machines, 51. Installment buying 
was fairly common in many of the 
families. Those paying on _ separate 
items of furniture averaged $34.40; 
those paying on furniture suites aver- 
aged $73.97; washing machines $48.22; 
radios, $44.83; stoves, $24.64; sewing 
machines, $22.14; musical instruments, 
$89.05; vacuums $10. Some families 
paid on as much as five commodities 
at the same time. 

Of considerable importance in this 
connection are the expenditures for 
sickness. The average expenditure for 
all families whether having sickness or 
not was $64.28. Of this, $38.17 was 
for physicians and surgeons, $8.99 for 
medicine, 40 cents for nurses, $4.80 for 
hospitals, $10.74 for dentists, and $1.13 
for eyeglasses. Eighty-two of the 100 
families had expenditures on account 
of physicians and surgeons, while 99 
had expenditures on account of medi- 
cine, and 62 on account of dental care. 
In connection with the foregoing, at- 
tention may also be drawn to the Con- 
sumer Analysis of the Greater Milwau- 
kee Market, published annually with 
commendable enterprise by the Mil- 
waukee Journal. According to the is- 
sue for 1929, life insurance expendi- 
tures enter into the budget of Milwau- 
kee families as follows: It is said, 

“A large number and a substantial 
percentage of all Greater Milwaukee 
families are protected by life insur- 
ance, and a considerable portion of the 
families not protected have two or three 
or more members who carry life insur- 
ance policies. The average number of 
persons per family who carry life in- 
surance is three.” 

According to a table included, it is 
shown that 153,340 Greater Milwaukee 
families, or 90.2 per cent of all fam- 
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ilies, had at least one member carrying 
life insurance. The average number of 
persons per family thus protected was 
three. “Consequently,” it is said, “the 
total number of people in the entire 
Greater Milwaukee market who have 
life insurance policies is 460,020.” 
Some 32,968 families or 21.5 per cent 
of the total had one member of the 
family insured. Of 34,961 families or 
22.8 per cent of all families protected 
by insurance, 2 members carried in- 
surance; 35,115 or 22.9 per cent had 
three members insured; 24,534 or 16 
per cent had four persons insured; 
13,034 or 8.5 per cent had five persons 
insured, while the remainder had six 
or more persons insured. It would 
make an extremely valuable contribu- 
tion to knowledge if other newspapers 
throughout the country would follow 
the example of the Milwaukee Journal 
and compile annually a local consumer 
analysis which would afford a trust- 
worthy cross section on living condi- 
tions. and the standard of living such 
as is now available only in fragmentary 
form. 

Mention may also be made of the 
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fact that according to the Milwaukee 
Journal the proportion of families 
owning radios increased from 23.8 per 
cent in 1928 to 26.5 per cent in 1929. 
The proportion owning automobiles in- 
creased from 41.4 per cent in 1925 to 
50.7 per cent in 1928 and 57.6 per cent 
in 1929. As regards accident insurance, 
it appears that 62,050 families in 
Greater Milwaukee had one or more 
members insured under accident poli- 
cies. This number constituted 36.5 per 
cent of all the families in Greater Mil- 
waukee. Health insurance was car- 
ried by 22.4 per cent of the families, or 
38,080. A large portion of these fam- 
ilies, numbering 25,209, or 66.2 per 
cent had one person protected by health 
insurance; 14.8 per cent had two per- 
sons insured. 

Studies like the foregoing are indis- 
pensable in all considerations of life 
insurance as a factor in the social 
economy of the American nation. 


Italian Insurance 


The annual report of Italian Insur- 
ance—“‘Annuario Italiano Delle Im- 
presse Assicuratrici”’—has been re- 
ceived at this office. It is an attrac- 
tively printed and well indexed: volume 
of over 900 pages. 
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THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless’ 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
ag same’; and he signed up for 
75,000. 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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